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ABSTRACT 

This is the second of a 2-volume final report of a 
20-mont*x research and development project conducted by the Michigan 
State Employment Service agency cind a private research firm. The 
purpose of the project was to design and test innovative methods for 
increasing the volume and quality of jobs listed with the employment 
service. Included are: (1) a discussion of the major issues 
confronting local offices in their efforts to redirect their efforts 
to increase placements, and (2) descriptions of key components of the 
project's demonstration model, such as staff development activities. 
Office operation and public relation activities, employer 
information, job development information, employer contact selection, 
and the delivery of employer services. Volume 1 of the report is 
available as VT 020 344 in this issue. (Author/SN) 
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NOTE TO PRingpjg 

The Employer Service guidelines and key progrmn components found 
in this voluBe weren't developed intuitively, but have resulted from 
nearly 20 months of intensive research and demonstration activity, in 
a state Snployment Service local office. a*e Demonstration was Jointly 
conducted by the Michigan Bnployment Security Connission and a private 
finn. Applied Behavioral Rsaearch, Inc. 

The Demonstration was, in general, quite successful. In a rela- 
tively short tline job openings and placements in the experimental 
Office were vastly increased. Another final report contains the history 
and results of the Project.* For the reader interested in the histori- 
cal and statistical details of the Demonstration, this volume can be 
obtained from the U. S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, 
Office of Research and Development. 

Only the present volume, however, contains the guidelines and key 
program components developed and tested in the Demonstration. This 
volume represents the closest thing to an "c .rating manual" developed 
by the Project. Experience has shown these guidelines and program 
components to be both highly practical and flexible for local office 
operations, ahese guidelines and p«,gram components have now been 
successfully tested in ten Michigan local offices, with staff sizes 
ranging from I6-60 employees, and also representing a variety of local 
labor market stnictures and conditions, ihis leads us to believe these 
guidelines and components will be of use to other state Employment Services. 

Louis Levine 
Edward J, Oiblin 
Lawrence W. Hawkins 
February, 1973 
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GUIDELINES FOR INSTALLING AND WJNTAINING 
AN EFFECTIVE £MPLOYER SERVICES PR0(HUr4 IjXALLY 

DfTRODUCTION 

The development of guidelines for the installation and main- 
tenance of a local Dnployer Services Program wJii^h might be generally 
applicable to a given local area or labor market is a hazardous 
undertaking. This is especially evident even on the basis of a 
cursory review of the contents of other Project reports covering 
the Demonstration experience and the results growing out of that 
experience* Since the Demonstration Project was concentrated on 
the end - ''>''*'ive of increasing the quantity and quality of job 
openings \ with the Dnployment Service office in the test area, 

its experience did not cover all facets of a local Qnployer Services 
Program* Indeed, many lAiportant components of such a program were 
regarded as not sufficiently immediate to the Project goals to be 
subjected to experimentation* As a consequence the guidelines 
presented in this volume, because they are based on Demonstration 
experience, are only partially inclusive of a total Dnployer Services 
Program* 

Another important limitation applicable to the guidelines discussed 
in this voltsne is that they concern those program elements and actions 
tdiich have the highest priority in the ir«itial phases of shifting 
employer services activities from a stage (Stage II) where they provide 
inetxective support for the placement fimction, (the situation in the 
test city when the Project was initiated) to the' early approaches of 
another stage (Stage III) i^ch if successfully reached would provide 
optima tupport to the placement function*^ In other words » these 
guidelines deal with a local situation in %Ailch a formally orgazilzed 
or coordinated Employer Services Unit did not eadst and where full 
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time staff assigned to employer relationa responaibilities functioned 
independently of one another. The efforts to support placements wer* 
generally limited to the lower paying, lesser skilled jobs and 
- employer acceptance was somewhat restricted, m detenaining whethsr 
these guidelines have meaning and can be useful in any specific local 
situation, it is necessa ^ that professional and supervisory Bnploy- 
ment Service person: el make this kind of "hard nose," realistic and 
objective assessment of their own local area situation. 

It is obvious from a review of Chapter V in the preceding volume ^ 
that despite the successful experimental undertakings in the test 
city of the Project and the Employer Services Program gains which 
have been realized, much remains to be done before the Baployer 
Services Program in the test city will be providing optimum support 
to placement operations and results. This situation is undoubtedly 
common to Baployment Services offices in many local areas. In view 
of the considerable variety of elements which determines the effective- 
ness of a local Employer Services Program, as well as the large 
number of cr^.^jnents which comprise the program, many intervening 
steps are found between Stages h „<! m. individual local office.^ 
"ill differ With respect to the current status of their program 
and the potential for bringing about improvements. The guidelines 
which have been selected for discussion in this volume should not 
be viewed as a package, but should be examined individually for 
their usefulness. In local offices, B»pioy«ent Service personnel, 
familiar with program change and operations need not be reminded 
that as the Btaployer Services Program is modified and additional 
experience with improved operating practices is acquired, new 
potentials and goals emerge. The guidelines used to install and 
conduct a local Qaployer Services Program cannot be static. 
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•^ftctive" and "utAtic," vh«n applied to B^ploytr Serrlcts^ reflect 
a contradiction in tenu. Within tha context of highly dynamic and 
volatile labor market conditions » shifts in labor stipply and demand 
force changes both in uneoploynent and soployatnt opportunities and 
precipitate shifts in hiring specifications and channels; the 
Gnployer Services Program is under constant pressure to change 
directions and priorities « A major dilemma ^eh confronts the 
program is hoH to preserve structure} organization^ and continuity 
(all tendencies to rigidity) ^^bile at the same time assuring flexi- 
bility so that adaptation to change will take place* In these 
circumstances, guidelines can only show the way; they do not deter- 
mine direction or pace* 
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GENERAL COHSIDCIUTIONS ATP^CTim l lgt RMtmg 
OP AN EMPLOYHl SERVICES PROQRAM T^.AfJ.v 

KAJOR OETCRMIKANrS OF PR0(3tAM EFTCCTIVENESS 
Although nwifty di vtra« force;^ ajr ah«pe «nd liif?atnc« th« ^loytr 
Stnricea Prcgwj, two of thtm unqueationtbly h%Yt grt^Ur i ^*ct than 
all tht others cowbined. Moat txptrta in th« manpower fitie coneerntd 
especially wxth auunpower problems and services relevant to «ployera 
would *«ree that Uie level of ecom* Uc activity anc* the atate of the 
labor faarket represent t^^e framr-onc w< iiin which all Sfcployront 
Service operations need to be assessed and provide the index to 
employment office acceptance and perfcjmance. Ferhaps tquiaiy 
sienlficant, and at times overshadowing the socio-e-tooomic «nviK>n- 
mtnt so far as employment office activity i? cone* ned, are the 
manpower objectives and priorities which control BftpXoyment Service 
Prosrams that are Intended to implement ther. 

In a free labor market, empioyern in a ^ri^^U enterprise s/stem 
exercise many different options in their rf^cruitweut Ubor, 
staff^nc of their plantsi md the utilitation of manpower resour^ea* 
This is true even in the context of existing social (wd labor 
legislation re«ulatin« employer activity in the manpower field and 
even with collective ban^ainine agreements relating to Uboi- 
management relations and personnel practices. Hie public Bmplcy^jmt 
Service in these circ^astaaces is only onu instituti' i cottsented with 
the structure and behavior of the Ubor market and in tems of hlri:M| 
channela and sources of labor supply ranks at beat fo trth or fifth 
among aix or eight altenwUvea. ihla overaU geoerallsed consid*r*- 
tion ahoiad be bftele to any plaonlag or action takan to i^tir^i and 
conduct an ttq>loyer Services Progr^ locally. When che eccooaie sad 
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labor Mriwt eondltiana «r« t«k«i into account in coajtskotloo with 
tha Mtnpoifor go^U and prioriUaa, It i« possible to fopwsast with 
eonaidarabla asauranca aa to the suecaaa or faUure of any propoaml 
local Bq>lo7ar Servlcea FrogriB. 

Deapite the AmdaMntal inportance of these two seneral forces 
for the local ^Xorer Services Prosraa, it does not follow tiiat 
their i^>act wiU be equallj great in all local labor saricets and 
local cnploTBent offieea. The raoar differences wiiich exist anong 
local labor naitets, not only as to size and cooplexity, but also 
as to institutional arrangeaents and b^vioral patterns indicate 
that aggregate aeasures such as voXune or rate of unenployaent, 
mmber and kinds of Job seekers, or maber and kinds of Mployaent 
opportunities do not alone suffice to dctenninc the kind of Qnployer 
Services Program required locally. Bf the ssae token, even though 
national or state nuipower goals and priorities nay give more emphasis 
to so called applicant rather than Baployer Services, this program 
situation will differ from one local area to another. With program 
operations decentralization and increased local responsibility xor 
manpower program management and adainistration, these differences 
are likely to be accentuated. 

Economic and Labor Haricet Forces 

Not only the level of economic activity, but the direction and 
rate of change greatly affect labor market behavior and significantly 
determine the nature of the manpower problams and services needed in 
local areas. When local labor maxicets are tight and characterized 
by many occupational shortages at various skill levels, a mmiber of 
interacting ramifications develop which have a diiect bearing on 
the content and character of the asployer Services Program operated 
by the local employment office. Among these are: (1) shrinkage of 
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qualified uneaployed woricers aa Job a^ekers, wh: more enployed 
woricera Uho are qualified becooe job aeekera in aearch of -better" 
Joba (houra, pay, voMns conditiona, etc.). Employed woAcra, 
however repreaent leaa than 2 percent of the reglatranta in local 
officea and ao constitute a limited aouree for referral to employera. 
OMa aituatlon nay change with the Job Bank if the potential of 
coiiputerized Job openinga liatinga for worker initiated Job aearch 
ia effectively wqploited; (2) the labor demand undergoea change, 
both aa to volune and character, ao that the manber of Job openinga 
riaea, the duraUon of unfilled Job openinga ia extended, and the 
rigiditiea of hiring apecifications, including thoae idiich have 
little relationship to work perfoimance, tend to be relaxed; (3) 
employer use of hiring channela ia broadened beyond the usual 
infonaal and intra-piant ones, while sources and methods of recruit- 
ment change in important ways. Increased reliance on formal hiring 
channela for recruitment results in greater employer use of private 
fee charging employment agencies and public employment offices. 
This is reflected in increeiscd unsolicited job openings received 
in local offices; and (4) labor maricet instability and turnover is 
accelerated so that Uhen high level employment ia achieved, even 
though further increases in employment may be small, keeping the 
same nunbcr of woric stations filled produces large scale recruitment 
and placement activity. 

During periods of high level economic activity and tight labor 
marfcets, particularly when they are extended, local employment 
offices are frequently inclined to slight their employer relaUons 
and lessen their employer visits since new employer orders with 
additional Job openings will further underscore the.r inability to 
refer qualified Job aeekers on old orders already listed with them 
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for quit* some time. In laany ways, this approach is escapist since 
it is designed to avoid employer irritation with local office non- 
action on worker referrals or actions involving referrals of workers 
with questionable qualifications. The net effect is to lower the 
profile and visibility of the local office in the labor maricet at the 
very time »Aen the employer believes he most needs help to meet his 
labor requirements. Employer acceptance of the local office is not 
advanced then, if the office raises its visibility by sharply increas- 
ing employer relations at a time Uhen labor market conditions are loose 
and employers can easily recruit large numbers of unemployed job 
seekers without local office assistance. 

It should be obvious both in the installation and the conduct 
of an Employer Services Program that the local office must take 
account of econcHnic and labor maricet conditions and develop its program 
accordingly. Initially, this requires a realistic assessment of the 
capabilities and limitations of staff resouz*ces with respect to its 
delivery of needed manpower services. Mere generalization about 
the local labor market situation, without distinguishing specific 
differences by industry, individual employer establishments, and 
occupations, will not provide an adequate basis for sound identifi- 
cation and diagnosis of employer manpower problems and, therefore 
the services which may be most useful to them (this means that 
employer infonnation is critically important at all times). Once 
the nature of the employer manpower problems, the manpower services 
essential to their resolution, and local office resource capabili- 
ties have been determined, a meaningful local Employer Services 
Program can be designed, organized, staffed, and made operative. 

Within the general context of the economic and labor market 
situation in a particular area, a positive and constructive Employer 
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Services I^gran requires a variety of strategies and services. Such 
a program should give consideration to particular employing establish- 
ments* taking accoimt of industrial seasonal considerations, size of 
firm and hiring practices, past e35>erience in use of the local office, 
and similar individualized factors* When recruit^Jient and placement 
service is the exclusive concern of the Qaployer Services Program 
and its activities are concentrated entirely on Job order solicita- 
tion, flexibility in employer relations and services tends to be 
greatly limited according to hirizig prospects, ^ployers are 
skeptical or reluctant to look to local offices for other services 
such as labor market information or improved utilization of the 
work force (through reduction of turnover as a result of job analysis 
and modified hiring specifications). Such employer attitudes — even 
when they are against their own economic self-interest — may be traced 
more often to local office limitation in employer relations or 
technical competences than to innate employer opposition. Only a 
few local offices may currently be able to do more than attempt to 
improve their placement support through employer services. Neverthe- 
less, the econcHnic and labor market forces which detennine employer 
survival in the market place indicate that in so far as resoturces 
permit, a broadened range of employer services should be an ultimate 
goal for certain local offices operating in the larger and more 
complex local labor markets. 

Manpower Program Developments 

Labor market practitioners, particularly professional staff in 
the local areas are inclined to explain the success or failxure of a 
local Employer Services Program on the economic labor market conditions. 
Management and supervisory personnel, however, especially executive 
staff responsible for budget administration, recognize that manpower 



program goals and priorities and the degree to which they receive 
financial support through budget allocation may really dictate the 
effectiveness of Employer Services Programs more than economic 
considerations . Bmployment Service experience since I960 clearly 
demonatrates that through periods of tight as well as loose labor 
markets, employer visits, Job openings listed with local offices, 
and placements were affected more by program developments than by 
economic conditions.^ 

Just as generalizations about the impact of the economy on 
anploycr Services Programs need to be qualified with respect to 
specific industries, employing establishments and localities, so is 
it necessary to proceed with some caution ythen generalizing about 
manpower program inpact on employment service operations in local 
offices for different states and local areas. Nevertheless, taken 
together in the aggregate over a period of almost ten years 
(1962-1972), the de-emi^asis on labor market services and placement 
operations locally and the high priority placed on improvement of 
employAbility services for the poor and the disadvantaged spelled 
not only a decline in employer services activities in most local 
employment offices but the dlsentegration and virtual disappearance 
of organized employer relations and services locally.^ 

The national manpower program emphasis and the revised order 
of priorities for manpower services which prevailed for most of the 
decade of the 6o*s required employment office staff resources 
allocation to the marginal and disadvantaged job seekers applying 
at the offices; indeed, priorities dictated an outreach into the 
poverty neighbortioods in search of the most alienated and least 
labor maricet related sectors of the inner city population. This 
client centered service was extremely costly and time consiaiing 
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because it was highly individualized. Local office staff resources 
were diverted or transferred froEi employer relations activities, 
and placement operations were largely limited to individualized job 
development efforts. With this experience, job openings suitable for 
generally qualified individxials declined sharply; employers identified 
local offices as sources of labor supply with little or no work 
experience or qualifications. This situation was further aggravated 
by fragmentation of manpower programs and services and the splintering 
of programs for special client categories (racial, ethnic, so\irce of 
legislative appropriation, etc.)* Resulting manpower program confusion, 
cross purpose competition, and duplication was widespread in the 
general public view. The impact on employers was eopecially 
unfavorable • 

Against this manpower program experience background, an effective 
local Employer Services Program cannot be achieved by mere policy and 
program decisions to invigorate and restore the program. Administrative 
fiat will not suffice. Nor will the allocation of additional funds 
in the imnediate short run achieve the desired results. At the same 
time, it is equally clear that existing personnel resources allocated 
to E>nployer Services activities have neither adequate nunbere nor 
capabilities to erase the loss of employer support and acceptance. 
The installation of a constructive local Employer Services Program, 
geared to current labor market conditions and employer needs, will 
require considerable inputs of funds, improved staff, operating 
techniques and procedures, and staff developaent, even if recruitment 
and placement services are to be the entire objective. It is 
significant that a national employers* conmlttee studying the state 
Bnployment Services made as its first recoomendation for the improve- 
ment of the Employment Service that there be ^Clarification of 
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Basic Eteploymcnt Sendee Policy and Direction at the National 
Level — the Pederal-State Relationship."^ 

Adaptation of local Qnployer Services Programs to the realities 
of past manpower policies, programs, and priorities in order to make 
them more effective also requires that cognizance be taken of 
changing manpower program operating structures, techniques and 
procedures as well as the utilization of more modem technology. 
Within the past several years, several important innovations have 
toeen introduced into the public Baployment Service which have far 
reaching Implications for local Employer Services Programs. Hiese 
innovative features concern such matters as program responsibility; 
organizational stivcture; operating proced\ires and practices; and 
applications of computerization to local office operations. Most 
of these are still in the initial developmental stages and are being 
replicated with variations or mAde a part of the on-going system 
in different states and local offices. Each of these needs to be 
viewed no^^ only for how the Dnployer Services Program may be 
affected but also for its impact on other local office services and 
activities. Such an examination will quickly disclose a high degree 
of inter-relationship and inter-dependency affecting all local office 
units and specialists. 

The new importance being assigned to the local area for manpower 
program operations is receiving added support with increasing concern 
for delivery of manpower services and extension of efforts to 
decentralize responsibilities for program management and supervision. 
To the extent that program operations direction is decentralized 
from the staxe administrative level to local areas — both urban and 
rural — there is >y>vmd to be greater recognition and acceptance of 
a valid basis for local variations and deviations from uniform and 
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generalized organizational structures, staffing patterns and 
operating procedural manuals, handbooks, and guidelines. This is 
not to suggest that the extreme of chaotic and anarchic lack of 
structure or indifference to program experience and results 
achieved in other areas will characterize local office operations, 
activities, and services. It does point, however, to the greater 
prospect that adaptation to local manpower situations, problems, 
and needs will be more widespread. In these circumstances, it is 
not unreasonable to expect that an Employer Services Program, whose 
effectiveness is detenained in a large measure oy factors and 
conditions in the local labor market and the employer cormmnity— 
outside of the local office— needs to be especially sensitive to 
local requirements. 

Concentration on local delivery of manpower services has 
resulted in several important program devoloproents which directly 
affect Employer Services Programs. Local employment office operations 
in a mmiber of states have been restructured and innovative manpower 
services delivery systems introduced— at first experiaentally late in 
1969, but now increasingly operational— in what has come to be known 
as COMO (comprehensive Model for the Employment Service as a Compre- 
hensive Manpower Agency). cOMO is the result of changed conceptions 
of responsibilities toward clients and of the intermediary role of 
the local office staff. Greater reliance was placed upon the 
initiative of «job ready" job seekers, constituting the mainstream 
of Job applicants, to conduct their own job search. Rather than 
depending on the efforts of the local office interviewer for 
selection and referral to appropriate job openings, this self 
service approach does not constitute a diadnution of service either 
to the job seeker or the employer if certain safeguards are observed 
and use is made of advanced information technology, coaputerixed 
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Job oi>tning8 listings i and laproved currenti comprthenslve Job 
Starch Information (JSI) is incorporated in a Job Xnfonuttion 
Delivery System (JIDS). 

With the introduction of Jis and Job Bank (the computerization of 
Job orders; large scale production of printouts on a daily basis* 
rapid distribution of bound books and microfiche to multiple 
viewing points) Job seekers were given direct access to listings of 
tmfilled Job openings and relevant infonnation to assist them in 
making their own Job choices and engaging in their own Job searches 
(after appropriate clearance with a referral desk)« Increased 
exposure of openings directly to Job seekers* thereby bypassing 
the local office interviewer and screening procedures, undoubtedly 
introduces new considerations with respect to the recruitment, 
interviewing, and hiring v^ocesses to which employers arc expected 
to adjust. With all the banelits of advanced technology flowing from 
the application of electronic data processing, the Job Bank is still 
only a tool in an Bnployer Services Program. The human performance 
element in computer based manpower operations continues to be 
critically important and often may be more disruptive of effective 
delivery of employer services than the technology. Adaptations of 
employer services activities, including employer relations and order 
taking, together with the need to exercise sound professional judg- 
ment in the selection and referral of qualified workers to Job 
opening^, become especially important with Job Bank operations. 

Anotlier manpower program development which has much potential 
with extremely Important implications for employment office 
activities and delivery of services affecting both employers and 
Job seeker clientele is the concept of a JILS. As viewed by the 
national office of the USES, the Job Information Delivery System 
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consists of four basic cooponents.^ niess arei (1) Job Infonn^tion 
Service (JIS), (2) Employer Service, (3) Labor Maricet Infonaation 
(IM), and Job Bank. To a veiy considerable extent, the JIS and 
im components are dependent upon employer derived Infonnation which 
extends far beyond that which is obtained as a part of the order 
taking process for the Job Bank. In fact, unless care is exercised 
to process and organize Job order data obtained for the Job Bank to 
meet nore than the lanediste short tem pressures incident to the 
Job search, a great deal of the long tem. continuing value of the 
data may be lost. Moat local offices presently are scarcely capable 
of making the most effective use of Job order data to support 
ijiiiiediate placement operations, expansion of self initiated job aeareh 
and employment absorption require that local offices recognize that 
both the employer record card and the Job order record nted to 
contain requisite data v^ich will provide the building blocks for 
improved local office operations (see pagea 7I-83), 

Modem computer technology and electronic data processing now 
make possible the creation of an Baployer Infonnation Bank (EtB) 
which might well become one of the most important operating tools in 
an Employer derviceu Program. The realization of this potential in 
local office operations is some time away for most offices in the 
public Employment Service system. Meveroieless, in the initiation 
and introduction of what is currently feasible in the program, some 
cognizance should be taken of the longer tem potentials. With the 
EIB system, the input of employer infonaation is greatly facilitated 
both from local office operations and from sources outside the 
local office. Infonnation storage problems are largely reduced, 
updating is easily maintained, and rapid retrieval is wholly feasible. 
The EIB can become the priae resource in the planning and conduct 
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of employer viaits. It sex^^a as the dmta baae for the developoent 
of a Plan of Service for each key employing eatabXiahment in the 
area* Infoxnation feedback from the EIB to eftployera^ coverizig both 
the external and internal labor marketa^ can in tine become a aervice 
to mployera equal in importance with recrultvMnt and ataffinc 
aervicea* 

Creation of an EZB^ whether computerized or manvialized^ maxisdzea 
data flowa to aiipport the delivery of manpower aervlcea to other 
local office clientele in addition to etaployers. The information 
contained in the EIB ia critically important to the JIDS aince it 
providea the major elementa of labor max^et infomation needed for 
the Job aearch and for arrivixis at occupational choicea in making 
career deciaiona* Alao important for employer relations and aervlcea 
conducted by the local office are data inputs to the EIB resulting 
from woric in unite concerned with aelection ant* ,^ferral of registered 
Job aeekera for liated Job cpeninga. Viewed in these terms, the EIB 
becomea a means for inter-relating activities of applicant services 
and Employer Services Itoits. It also becomes evident that the current 
excessive reliance on Job onier information in conjunction with 
Job Bank operations may be too narrow a basis for optimizing local 
office operations and services. Since the EIB is intended to yield 
needed services to employers it c^iould bring together pertinent 
data from u wide variety of soure;s which will improve recruitment 
and placement of needed workers whi.\e relevant labor market infoma- 
tion will assist employers in their ivToduction and marketing activities. 
At the same time, the EIB should be a source of data which can be 
drawn upon to improve JSI since greattr reliance is placed on self 
initiated Job search— and thus bring cesirable workers to employers 
attention. 
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mtfftS OP MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION 
DUtBCnVES AND OUIMLDIES 
Mod.mz.tion ^ ,«,iuilz.tion of . loc.l Bnployer S.rvlc, 
Pro«r« th.^ •ctioaa b. taken within the context of ,0.1, 

«d Prioriti., vhich h.v. be«. .,Ubli,h.d by the U. S. M«power 
Ad.^,tr.tion e,peci.:iy within the p.,t two or three ye.ra. So«e 
Of these «^ the reault of Fed.r.l legi,Utive enactment or 
executive .ction uken the Pre.id«t. m other i„,t«ce,. the 
direcUve, «d guideline, reflect «aJor ahif t, in b„ic substantive 
-..power policies «d progr^,. Although there is . growing 
aw«.nes, of the detri«.nUl effect, of confusing «d cor^licting 
"unpower objectives «d priorite s upon loc.l office operations, 
including anployer Services activities, little has been done to 
unify ^ consolidate the frag^ntiz.d specialized directives. 
Previously ««ounced special claias on aanpower resources or 
aervices are rarely withdra.m. but are modified by l^lication 
because new claims or priorities are i,«,ed. 

Closely related to progr«. directives which originate nationally 
•re guideuncs. reporting institutions, and budget and related 
administrative communications which 3l,ape intra-agency working 
relations. All of these, in differing degrees, are bound to have 
*n Impact upon local office activities, including Q.pioyer Services 
Programs, -./hen budget, are being curUiled and staff resources 
are reduced, the restoration of employer ,ervices activities and 
the improvement of the quality of these service, ana co„f„,nf d by 
cxtreoeXy difficult problcas of iinpl«aentation. 

nevitalization of a»Dlny>r Services A.>ti^4.<.. 
Despite fimmcial limitataon., and competing demands upon 
already hard pressed sUff resources, several factors combine to 
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support a more f;*vor^^:* C';tlooU for thf rcviUliiition of Htaploycr 
Services activitico wiihin the public Qiiploy»ent Service syotca. 
This does not mean that loc;^l employment offices can achieve in 15*0 
near futurts the level of pcrfomwmce or the range of services in 
their Baployer Services Trofirajn.'? contcnplatcd in tiie national 
guidelines issued by the U. S. Baployment Service tJeverthelesd, 
some ijnportant strides in that direction can be taken. Dnployraent 
gains, somewhat lessened unemployment , and expandinr Job openinca 
have improved many local labor market situation3 and so create 
greater employer interest m local o:"fice services. At the aaae 
time the increased importance aasi^cnod to local ofrice plsccment 
operations and the program desire to achieve a hicher penetration 
rate in worker accession and hires, reverses prcviou? do^^nnrading 
of Daployer Services. 

Ttit major contribution to strencth^ned and more effective 
local employer services acti'/ities turns on t.c support and leader- 
ship provided by field supervision and management in the sUtes 
and the direction given by local office managers. Rank and file 
staff, engaged in local office operations, takes its cue from 
higher echelons of program authority in the states. Allocation of 
staff on a full ti»e basis to employer relations and services j t!:e 
re-creation of organisational units, specifically responsible for 
such activities; the coordination of Baployer Services units, with 
Job Bank and Placement Units; the introduction of updated operating 
procedures and techniques; the installation of basic operating 
recorda and collecUon and use of employer information; and an 
organiied continuing effort to assure on-the-job and supplemental 
staff tPAining— ar« aU assential elements in the revitalization of 
tha ^loyer Servlcea ProgrtB locally. Hone of thesa is likely 
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to be r-Alir^cd ulthout active supervisory and nan4£.e»ent ir.-olvement 
aftd support, 

Saployer ^lervlcea activit'ea. despite efforts to reviUlixt 
them in local offices, are not likely to be elfectivf> if they are 
conducted independently of other local office activities or services. 
Intrn office coordination is a njana^etaent respcmsibility. Similarly, 
the role of employer services activities in the eoiammity and its 
significance for other local human resources and manpower agencies are 
iilso important to a aore effecUve program with which management mnt 
be concerned, A subsequent secUon of this part of the Report will 
deal specifically with the implemenUtion of prccraa manaeement of 
^Ployer services locally. 

Mandatory Li stings of Job Ooeninff a 
Tho public ESaployment Service m this country for many years held 
to the view that operating in a free labor market and a private enter- 
prise system meant that it should not be assigned compliance or 
rolicim; responsibilities, and that it should not exercise compulsory 
or mandatory authority in Uie labor market. At the same time, the 
P-Jblic Daployment Service has soufiht to enlarge iv^s placement role 
and its penetration of local labor markets. To achieve this 
objective It has been sensitive (some have said excessively so) to 
employer confidence aiid support. Local employment offices hav* 
aereed „ith individual employers to serve as exclusive sources c: 
selection ( interviewing and screening— including actainistering 
occupational testing) and referral of job seekers. Reliance on 
voluntary employer use of local offices has s-metimes, it is charged, 
led to overly strict adherence to employer hiring specifications 
even to the disadvanUge of the job seekei , In the minds of some 
employers, local public Bnp^oyment Offices are regarded as enforcement 
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and compliance instrtnents of the Equal aiq>loyiBent Opportunities 
Comnission which la responsible for the enforcement of the eoiployiiient 
provisions of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Federal govemiaent requirenents, (BxecuUvc Order II598) issued 
in 1971 f specified that all goveniDent contracts contain provisions 
which make it mandatory for all prime and ijmediate sub-contractors 
to list their job openings with the state and local offices* Such 
measures were regarded by many as a step forward in enlarging the 
placement role of the public Einployment Service. Some people have 
failed to distinguish between . ^tory listings of job openings 
and exclusive hiring. Insufficient experience has yet developed to 
fully assess the impact of these government requirements upon L.cal 
office— employer relations and services. Qnployer surveys made in 
test city of the Project (a mediim size Mid-West city)"^ indicate 
that these requirements tend to be resented by employers and are 
regarded as an intrusion of their freedom of action. Vhether 
suo* a reaction will be detrimental to an effective Bnployer Services 
P )gram remains to be seen. Thus far, it appears that mandatory 
listings of job openings, alone, does not lead to increased place- 
ments. Unless an effective anployer Services Program is operating 
and there is real folloi^ up in selection, referral, and placement 
efforts by local office staff, the mandatory listing may be only a 
pro fonsa process. 

It is important to. examine individual employing establishments 
regarding their previous relationships with the local office and the 
extent to which the local office received job orders and made place- 
ments— before mandatory job openings listing came into effect. Some 
local offices may be inclined to ascribe limited placement success 
to employer efforts to circumscribe or avoid use of the local office 
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despite mandatory listing of Job openings* Such a view may not be 
only a poor alibi; more importantly, it fails to recognize a deep 
underlying problem situation vAiich calls for the best efforts of 
the employer services staff* Often, intra-office coordination of 
the activities of several units may hold the key to better realiza- 
tion of the potential of mandatory listing of Job openings* This 
is especially true when the applicant intake in the local office 
does not yield Job seekers in the occupation for i^hich the vacancies 
exist, or referral is made of poorly qualified Job seekers* Even 
worse is the situation in which no local action follows after 
mandatory listing of Job openings* 

Public Service Bnployment 

Ix>cal office pez^onnel have long been aware that employment 
growth in the public service has been continuing at a rapid rate* 
&oployment and payrolls data indicate that this growth has been 
largely concentrated in state and local government* Neve**theless, 
most local employment offices have had little or no participation 
in the recruitment process nor have they served as a significant 
hiring channel for public service employment personnel* Much of 
this exclusion is explained by the fact that government had 
independent means for recruitznent of needed workers (either through 
civil service merit system examinations or patronage techniques) 
but also because local offices were not regarded as a likely source 
for the needed skills* Employer Services Programs in local offices 
generally excluded public service employers* 

The enactznent of the Bnergency Bnployment Act in 1971 required 
that state and local governments, hiring unemployed for Job openings 
financed by provisions of that Act, recruit needed wox^cers by listing 
their Job openings with state and local enq>loyment offices* ^8 
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lesislatlon made the public Bnployment Service a link in the hiring 
process for certain Job openings in the public sector. While the 
volvaae of activity was relatively small, it nevertheless served as 
an entering wedge. The data thus far available does not indicate 
that the local employment offices contributed significantly in filling 
the job openings \diich were funded by this Act. It now appears that 
this legislation may terminate by mid 1973. The employment service 
experience indicates that public employment continues to be a field 
of economic activity for which there is need for a more effective 
employer service program. 

What is true for public service employment is applicable to a 
large number of quasi-public or non-profit activities in education, 
health services, recreation and related fields. Local offices need 
to incorporate in their employer services program plan provisior for 
increasing their familiarity vrf.th the employment patterns, occupational 
staffing characteristics, waces, working conditions and related 
information in these fields. They then must develop strategies and 
courses of action which will pennit them to have a larger share of 
the placement opportunities. 

Veterans anployment Assistance Priorities 

The major force which brought about the mandatory listing of 
job openings and the public service employment legislation discussed 
in the preceding sections and assigned added responsibility to the 
Bnployment Service was the public interest and concern for employ- 
ment prospects for veterans. Priority of service to veterans has 
been long established in the public Qnplryment Service. It was 
further fortified by statutory mandate in the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of l9kH^ By la\?, veterans are reiuired to be 
given a maxUman of coimseling and placement service by the local 
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offices. The more recent executive and legislative actions are 
designed to anphasize the importance of providing employment assistance 
to veterans. The assignment was made more difficult for the employ- 
ment offices vrtien the labor market situation worsened while the 
number of returning veterans from Vietnam increased max*edly. 

Veterans employment assistance requires that the Qnployer 
Services Program take advantage of a number of supporting and 
suppl«nentary resources \Ai±ch are not available to non-veterans. 
The contribution vrtiich the Veterans* Snployment Representative in 
the local office can make to employer relations and services (^rtiich 
will open up employment opportunities for veterans) needs to be 
made part of the anployer Services ttoit activities. Not only does 
the VER represent a supplement to the anployment Officer at each 
veteran's organization post, this has a multiplier effect in the 
conmunity to expand employer relations in the interest of veterans. 
Such an approach permits combinin^^ regular on-going employer 
relations activities with elements of job developoent so as to 
increase hiring prospects for veterans. 

AIXTUSaWEMTS OP PROOIAM LMCTS AND CONTENT 
Implications of Staff Resources Limitations 

The single greatest f&ctor utiich sets limits and detennines the 
content of the I^ployer Services Program locally, is the nxanber and 
competence of the staff resources available to work with employers. 
This consideration must be taken into account in defining the 
geographic bounds of the area within which the Employer Services 
Program will be operative. Location and density of employing 
establishments, transportation and ease of access, topography and 
terrain are only a few of the elements that need to be considered 
in conjunction with staff resoxu^ces. At the same time, area definition 
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according to ■uniclpal goT«mMnt, according to oountj «nd aMSl, 
according to Job Bank Jurisdiction, ate. all vuat ba aaaessad with 
the objactiYe of optlaizlng a^loyar aerrlces staff utilization. 
If the local area has nultiple local enplOTsent offices and also a 
central area or district admlnlstratiye office, these features will 
need to ba considered regarding the use of Etaployer Services staff. 

Within this geographic area, careful assessnent needs to be 
made of the nagnitude and character of the enployer market. The 
concentraUon or diversity of type of industrial acUvity, size of 
fixn, range of occupational staffing patterns, past experience and 
pot«iUal of employer use of the local eoiployment office oust be 
related to staff resources. These eleoenta will detextnine feasi- 
bility limits as to the employing establishments to be included in 
the program, the basis for services, and the nature and frequency 
contacts. Ohe organization of the Enployer Services Itait, the 
assignment of work to staff members, and the allocation of territories 
and employers accounts to them depend on this feasibility analysis. 

OptimuB utilization of employer services staff involves not only 
n> Tlnnin woxkload output per man, commensurate with quality perfomance , 
but also unit costs within reasonable limits. The principal 
elemente accounting for Rnployer Services Program costs are pro- 
fessional staff labor costs and travel time costs. This means that 
direct employer contacts — personal visits— are high cost per 
employing estabUshment and therefore should be limited to establish- 
ments yielding most business for the local office. Thus the concept 
of 'ncey esqploylng establi8hment**--~hlgh potential for Job openings 
i^ch will lead to placeoMnts — i>rovides a basis for detenaining the 
OAaber and frequency of direct employer contacts. In this connection, 
it is important to plan direct employer contacts, recognizing that 
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Job Bank operations will have iapcr Uno* in uintalning tooe 
•«oibl«nc« of "personAlized" reUtion* with «iploy«r8, contacta 
with amployera who have eaased \i8ing the local offices, and promo- 
tional contacts* 

JQaployer services staff resources limitations will always 
require that direct eoployer contacts be supplenented by less direct 
means which will peznit lower cost per employer contact. A good 
deal of employer relations activity can be carried on with a 
considerable se^ient of the employer community through telephone 
contacts. These are apt to be effective when supplemented by an 
occasional personal visit or when employer response indicates a need 
for such a visit. When telephone conUcts are related to size of 
firm and type of industrial activity characteristics of the employer, 
they pexTOit an individualized approach idiich could not otherwise be 
accomplished. When Etoployer Services staff rotates responsibility of 
the order taking desk in the Job Bank operation, the Baployer 
Services Representative not only contributes to better operations 
but also helps to maintain employer relations. 

Effective use of Employer Services staff requires that cooBuni- 
cations with individual employers through letters designed to acquaint 
employers with local office services be used for ooet employing 
establishments (especially smaller size and those with relatively 
small number of job openings) in the local area. In addition, 
various media and channels of cooBMnication can do much to offset 
limited staff resources? newspapere, radio, and television fall 
in this category and should be treated as supplements to Qaployer 
Services staff efforts. 

Baployer Services staff performance, both in quantity and 
quali^ of work output, is largely deteiained by the degree to Uhlch 
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ther« Is underatandinst acceptance « and support of the manpower 
policy and program goala and the role of Qnployer Services in 
achieving then. Staff developnent and ixnproveiDent in professional 
coopetencea constitute a continuing need in all procram activities, 
but the revitalization of Bnployer Services and improved performance 
ia eap«cially dependent upon staff training. 

A vforking interdependence between Job Bank and Employer Services 
activitica with related applicant aervicea, referral a and placement 
operationa requirea intenaive staff training. The introduction of 
new operating procedures, tools, and techniques— including data 
recording and uses— together with labor market and occupational 
information — cannot be absorbed and applied ifithout an organized 
continuing training activity. A large part of thia training can beat 
be accompliahed on the job with direct participation of supervisors. 
Nevertheless, such training needs to be supplemented by institutional— 
even claasroom— training which will provide perspectives and knoided^e 
not likely to be acquired through in-house training. 

Adjusting Program Operations to 
Changing anplovment Service Features 

Sotne reference has already been made to recent manpower program 
developmenta which have important Implications for Bnployer Services 
Program goala and operations. Within the B^>loyment Service itself, 
such developments require drastic renovation in local Bgoployer 
Serricea Programs, particularly thoee affecting structure and 
organiaatioa of local offices; differentiation in techniques and 
proeedures for delivering manpower services according to degree 
of Job raadiaese of Job seekers; new concepts of the role and 
aetivitiee of aqployment office staff specialists as intenaediaries 
to olitatsle; and the application of ooaputeilzed processes to 
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local office operation* • Each of theee deTelotaente has a high 
potenUal for ijaproved eenricea locally and taken together can ao 
change the local eoployaent office eo that it has little resemblance 
to the past. Otiere is a danger, howerer, that coeiplacency with 
these developaents, especially adranced technology and the deperaonali- 
zation of professional services through reduced use of specialists 
(whether they be selection and referral personnel or aaployer 
Services Representatives) can have a detrimental effect upon the 
acceptance and tise of local enploynent officee. 

The recentness of most of these key changes in the Ettployaent 
Service, resulting in limited experience and evaluaUon, requires 
that adaptations or adJualMnts in employer relaUons and services 
undergo careful and obJeoUve assesaoient to assur« that desired 
program goals are being realized with reasonably efficient operating 
performance. At this stage when many of these developsents may sUll 
be regarded as sooevihat experimental and not fully operative, 
emphasis needs to be placed on a flexible approach to Employer 
Services. The avoidance of hard and fast rigid procedures wA 
unyielding operating pracUces has particular applicability to 
Employer Services acUviUes, representing an important tie to 
almost all intra-office operaUons and to the outside Influences 
represented by employers and the cowwnity generally. Ohis is best 
illustrated by the interdep«idency of placement o^jeratioma (covering 
registration and applicant interviewing, selecMon and referral to 
Job openings) with Job Bank (covering order taking, listing of 
Job openings for direct use of clients and screened referral of 
Job seekers engaged in their own Job sewsh) and of plover Servicee 
(covering employer reUtions, records and employer infomation, 
order taking and assistance in woz^icer recruitment and uUUxation) • 
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lh« nt«d for flwlbllity in &>pXoytr Strvictt luts mtaning in 
another rttpect, lumly, *dAptation to local labor aaz^ata, iaduatrlal 
and occupational charact^rlatica , hiring channels and practices, and 
local socio-economic institutions whose ectivities influence the 
structure and behavior of the local labor market. Ihese conaidereUons • 
q[uit« epart from etaff resources ade<iuac3r and other Eteploynent Service 
constraints, set realistic and feasible lladts to local anployer 
Services Program goals, types of servicee required and their emergen- 
cies, and strategies best calculated to achieve desired objectives, 
aaployer Servicee operetlng experiences in other locel areas and 
successful procedures and practices >Aich have been tested elsewhere 
can be useful and are eaaily ecceesible in handboolcs and manuals, 
they cannot, however, be e controlling deteminant nor can they 
substitute for or supersede local aree considerations. 

Perfonaance Criterie and Measures of Effectiveness 

Progrsm management requirements, including those pertaining to 
budget adainistretion and program experience evaluation, necessitate 
a thorou^ aaeesement of a local ^loyer Servicee Program's 
performance and effectiveness. This meana that from the outset, 
a well organised and comprehensive record keeping and infoxvation 
eystem should be introduced i^ch will measure the volimie and kinds 
of activities in which the program la engaged, woriaoads and trans- 
actions, and also the servicee rendered, indicating the clientele 
to whom the eervicee are provided. Such an information system snould 
not bs narrowly conatrued so as to yield only aaninistratlve account 
ing daU. It ie even more important that the infoxmation system 
focus on the substantive content of the Bq>loyer Services Program 
in tezms of the manpower and labor market problems confronting 
employers t the nuaber and kind of servicee provided to employers by 
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the local office, and the extent to uhieh these servicea art relevant 
and consistent with program goals and contribute to achieving theo. 

Agreeoent on the progrwa goals, the criteria and standards for 
measuring employer relations and services, as well as program 
effectiveness should ditemine the content of the information and 
the deUil and frequency with wtiich requisite data should be obUined, 
processed, and analysed. Since the considerations involved are 
likely to affect assessment of the entire local office or at least 
related operations, the detennination of the evaluation criteria and 
standards should not be limited to the ^nployer Services Unit alone. 
Moreover, the elements trtiich make up the measures of program 
perfomance and effectiveness should be consistent with those used 
by field supervisors and the State Administrative Office. 

Since the listing of job openings with the local office is an 
important step in toployer Service activities with potential for 
leading to placements, it is obvious that this daU element is an 
important component for measuring perfc^inance and effectivenesa. 
Both the number and quality of job openings listed are importwit, 
but these must be examined not only as of a given tine,. but over a 
particular time span to assure that trwjds are detected. Itoey aust 
also be analyzed in the context of labor turnover experienca in the 
local labor maxHcet— with special reference to the nmber of job 
openings or vacancies as well aa the types of occ\;^tiona, wages, 
hours of work and working condiUona. At the same time, thoy mi»t 
be examined with respect to the pXaoenent potential for tha local 
office, taking account of the labor supply and the charactariatlcs 
of job seekers and applicants. In the final analysla, however, 
job openings per se represent only one activl^ which has aigntf iceace 
only as other activities and operations involvsd in the plaoenent 
process are reviewed. 
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LMtl offlet ptrfoxttuie« and •ff«etiT«Mss to b# M«sur«d 

In t«nM of Mhat happens aftor Job opcmnca ara llat«d. Fsailura to 
respssd to a Job oMar ao that no rafarrala ara aada to liatad Job 
opaninca la ooa of tha aoat eartain iiaya in which to eramta aaplo/ar 
irritation, cut off futura buainaaa, and cancal asdatinf^ordara. 
niara ia littla Justification for «ployar viaita and aa intanaiva 
profTMi of aaployar ralationa which aubaaquantXy indlcataa non- 
raaponaa to Job ordara ftivan by an aaq>Ioxar. Alaoat *a bad ia alow 
reaponaa to auch ordara; tharafora tha naad for aanagantnt controla 
to aaaura proeq>t raaponaa ia avidant. It doaa not follow that 
rafarrala raflact (iff active operations and parfonuncai avan if 
promptly aanrioad tmd in raasonabla nxMbara. On tha contrary, a 
high ratio of rafarrala to non-placamant or few placacatnts aay be 
the clue to poor selection or poor understandlne regarding hiring 
specifications and wox^cer qualifications. Nor can general referral 
ratios be used. They need to take account of differences in various 
skills, occupations, and hiring channels and practices. 

Placenant and hires of specific referrals made by the local 
Bnployttant Office have a new importance when Bnployer Services 
Programs and local office operations are evaluated in accordance 
with the voliBM and trends in placeoMnta as well aa the occupation, 
wage, and other characteristics of the placements. Perhaps the 
most realistic index to future employer use of the local office 
is found in an analysis of the placeaMnt e3q>erience. Such an 
analysis would concentrate on the occupatlona in which placements 
have been made tilth individual employers as well as successful 
local office actions on employer orders, providing useful informa- 
tion concerning high turnover and prospective frequent Job vacancies 
for idxich the local office can participate in recruitment. The 
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^HT— of oooetntmUon or th« r«ac« of oooupttlons In iMeh pXact- 
mnxU h*Tt bMn Mte alao provittoa uMful Ubor Mrktt lafoxMUoa 
for oowutlora, ••ItoUon l]it«r?i«i#«n, «nd Job BMktn, 

fcVlojw r«««Uosu to •ptolfio r«f«rr«l« Mtdo local officta, 
aa raflwtad Iqr hiraa aad aon^hlraa, aawl to ba earafttllj ttudlad, 
•iaet avtxy ittpioyar aurvay lad^oata« that mplojw ara <aiiarallr 
unhappy with ^loytr SwriM a«laeUon aod nftrral of Job aaakart. 
Oh* "ftjor orlUolM axpr««aad rngploym to local i^ployMit 
offlcct la that nonniuallf lad Job aaaktra ara raftrrad to than and 
that th« ••itcUon proc««a 1« not aufflclantly yaaponalva to thalr 
hiring •paelflcaUoaa. Inoraaaad aqploycr criUel« alone th««« 
llnaa hat oolneldad with an cxpanalon of w^ployar oontaett and Job 
dtTclopBwit acUTltica aa a raault of a nulUpllclty of local non- 
profit and cpaclalltad offlcca undarttkinc Job aarkct acrricca 
(coMunltT acUon a«ancl««, apaclal client alnority groupt oriantad 
organlzationa, CEP and WIN). Mtnj anploycra ara Incllnad to It^p 
all these actlvltlca together with those of the local anployaant 
offlcea, elnce the Utter also atraeeed Job devaloi»ent for dla- 
advantaged and inexperienced or leea <iuallf led «laority group 
Jou seekere. 

aiployer akeptlclss about office raferrale of applicanta has 
been greatly enhanced by two functions of Job Bank; oxtlar taking 
procesees which are aooewhat raaote from e«ploy«r relations through 
personal contacta, and coBputerixed lists of Job openings directly 
accessible to Job eeekers. «iere la ao«e concern that with a Job 
Infoxmatlon Service (self-aenrlce), Job seeka a will apply for J-^bs 
that Interest then without natchlng their qualifications to hiring 

r 

speciflcation8--a Job previously perfomed by the employment office 
selecUon interviewer. Hhis situation is likely to improve, however, 
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with tljhtw^ r«oord k««pia< proo«dur«s tad rtf«rral eontrpls «• 
ttM ••••ntlal •iMota in rtc«lTlac "credit** for pl t g t— nf . At 
tb« MM tlM, Job Bank uPQd«r«cor«s th« l&t«rd«p«»dMey of oxdsr 
t«klBC and ft%ml m part of Job Banc oparfttiooa and th« work of 
laployar S«rvle« llapras«nt«tlvaa In tbi t»!^lo7w Sarvle** Xtalt* 

With graAtar raeo^tlcQf both aAslnlatratlTa and budcatax7» 
b«laf Moordad to plaewantat Att«ntloa eantar* on both tha 
quantltgr and quality ^ plftowtntn, Sfforta to avoid th« oparat* 
Inc artlflolalltlas and pvoe«duraX axe«aMs tdiloh aoMttats r«sult 
froa th« drlva to abow th« aost f avorabla p} aetaant aoeoapllsboMntt 
bteoow laportfAt in thasa elreuMtane«s • Iba ao*-e*Xl«d **auHbtra 
saaa" raqulraa wot% eara in both tha d«finltioa of plaeaaantt and 
tha adh«r«DC« to tha definition. Vhta workload parfomanea and 
profran aff«etltan«aa analy««a t«k« into taeouat tha kinds of 
placMMnta aad* (b*eaus« In part, dlffaraat unit tlMa ara asslcn*d 
to dlffarant eAtaforl«a)f furthar eo^plleatloca ara introduoad In 
tha avaXuatlon procaaa* It la not aurprlalag that thla altuatlon 
laads to gft^^r aerutlnx of tha atatlatloal rtportlnc ayatan. 
Inavltablsr, watlona arlaa r^aardlna tha aeeuracy or Talldity of 
tha plaeaaant data and than It bacoaaa naeasaary to inatall an 
audit control* Car« naada to ba axarelaad that tha pXacisant 
m^MWP%B of parfox«anoa and affaetlvanaaa do not baeooa aalf 
dafaatlna* 

Bxeallant local office parfomanea In racrultmrt, aalactlon, 
rafarralf and plaoasant of Job aaakara aa vlawad by attployara la 
baaad not only nn tha proac^txiaaa of tha rt aponaa to the job ordarf 
but aa haa already baan atatadr th^ quAlifleatlona of tha Job 
aaakar rafarral. Too of tan a local off lea la Incllnad to raff«rd 
a pXacasant transaction aa cosqidatad whan It yf^ritUn vith tha 
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^aplo^tr th*t a hir« bM Uktn plact* ^tisfactory Mploytr rtlatioot, 
souad Mrkatiac practict, food amploytr aoeaptanca and support all 
r«qulr« that Bqployar Sarviea Rapr«stnt«tiv«s daaonatratt a cc ilix:.^iiii 
intaraot la tha plaeaaanta baaad on local office rafarrala. Moat 
anployart ara concarnad about hifh labor cocta, r^c9d productivity, 
aquipaant braaka^a and product apoila^t raaiiltijit axcaaaive 
labor tumovar and fraqxiant raviaw of Jub vacanciaa* Whan tha local 
offica, throuch sound aalaction and rafarral of Job aaekcrs, con- 
tributaa to biraa of aatiafactory wott.ara, it is likaly that ratan- 
tion or tha payroll and aaploysant continuity will riaa 

Vhan tha aoployaant offica axtanda its aanricea and inuraats 
to aciployara btyond tha hiring procaaa, it antara into situations 
involrin^ tha utilisation of tha anployad workforea* Vhila a local 
offica aay proparly follow up on «mployar aatiafacUon and axparianca 
with vjoricara praviously rafarrad by it to tha aoployin« astahlish- 
aant, going into additional aMttar# *ffejtin^' tha anployad wortcforea 
ganarally can ba dor.a only whan amployar ral^tiona ara axcallant 
and employar uaa and accaptanca of the local offica ia wall aatatliahed* 
One iaportant contribution Jhich tha aoiployoant offica eux luka to 
batter utilisation of tha aetployad wo.Vforcc^ wlUicut intarvaning in 
internal plant personnel practices ia to provide amployera with 
relevant labor maHcat and manpower infonnation. Properly orsaniiad 
and packaged labor aarket data for the local labor (Aarket nay prove 
to be extrenely uaeful to employers ^showing caploynent levels and 
trends by industry; uneaploynent volume, rates, and charavweri sties, 
labor supply and Isbor demand. To< ^ften, Qaployer Serr" -^es 
Representatives have relied exclusively on the i^utine distribution 
of area labor narket netfsletters to neec this need. 



One measure of employer acceptance of the local employment 
office is the extent to which it has established its expert 
knowledge and authority on the local labor market and through this 
expertise is called upon by employers for assistance. Broadly 
generalized and aggregated labor market infomation often will not 
be adequate. Bnployer interest may be centered in specific occupa- 
tions (Job content, necessary preparation or training, wages, hours 
of work, etc.) or in comparative analyses of labor turnover for his 
establishment and other establishments in the same industry or sources 
of neeued labor supply. Access to the specialized knowledge of the 
Labor Max^et Analyst or the Occupational Analyst, or the specialist 
in occupational testing may assist the employer in resolving his 
own manpower problems. When the employer can look to the local 
caploymsnt office not only for its wn specialized services but 
also as a knowledgeable center suggesting where the employer can 
receive assistance on labor legislation or services from other 
manpower related agencies, a local employment office must be credited 
with having achieved an important facet of employer relations and 
services. 

PROGRAM MAHAGEHQIT OP IjOCAL QfPLOYER SERVICES 

The responsibility for manpower program management is highly 
diffused and undergoing considerable change. In part, this can be 
tracftd to the broad ranging content of nanpovrer programs. Legisla- 
tion enacted in this pest decade as well as the supporting program 
agencies expected to implement the manpower legislation added to 
the jxrogram management problems, 'the multiplicity of manpower 
agencies adBdnistering programs, the proliferation of financing and 
spending authorities, and the splintering of Jurisdiction and 
authority among the federal, state, and local govements in the 
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manpower field — all mean that program maiuigenent of eoployer 
services xs an extremely difficxat undertaking, at the Iccal level. 

This section of Part I will set aside the program management 
implications for employer services so far as the national and 
regional offices of the manpower agencies are concerned. In doing 
pOf it shoxad be recognized that their contribution will be chiefly 
supportive, performing clearinghouse functions for interchange of 
ideas and experience with other parts of the country. The financial 
role and the part they p3ay in the budget process likewise has a 
major influence on the content of this program management responsi- 
bility for Baployer Services activites at all levels. It should 
also be clear that the national and regional manpower agencies 
exert a very considerable influence on Bnployer Services Program 
management by reason of the statistical reporting requirements and 
the information systems to which the state and local offices must 
conform. 

The federal government will no doubt continue to have great 
influence on all aspects of manpower program management and thus 
upon Etoployer Services as one component of the program. Nevertheless, 
as the "New Pederalisn« continues to take shape and finds expression 
in decentralization of program responsibility, the nature of the 
leadership will surely undergo change. Manpower planning* program 
administration, and manpower operations (the latter having always 
been largely local in character) will increasingly become responsi- 
bilities of state and local governments. As revenue *h|itHng takes 
on greater proportions with lar^^er shares coming to local government 
Jurisdiction (particularly the urban areas) for specific manpower 
program services, program management will assuBe even greater local 
importance. At the same time, it ie to be expected that Bor« 



attention will need tc be directed locally to the probleme of 
coordination of local manpower servlcee^to inter'*agency relations 
and to their interdependence. ISiis section of Part I will concen* 
trate entirely on the iaplementation of program management of local 
employer services f especially, as this responsibility confronts the 
local area director and local office manager. 

It is important to distinguish oecween program manaeement 
responsibilities exercised at the local area level and those which 
are appropriate to a local office manager or first line supervision, 
'nils distinction is particularly meaningful if the local area in 
which the r>nployer Services Program is carried on is a multi-office 
area. Program management problems of administration, supervision, 
coordination, and technical support are more difficult in such local 
areas, partly because the labor markets are larger and more complex, 
but even more because of division of authority and responsibilities 
at several levels. Hie district or area office is the site for 
overall area manpower program direction and usually is responsible 
for technical support services — such as labor market infonnation, 
occupational analysis, statistical reporting — in addition to 
coordination of local office activities. Com&only, the district 
or area office is responsible for Job Bank operations as well as 
Baployer Services activities (even when Employer Service Representa- 
tives may be outstationed in local offices, tied in with geographical 
assignment of employer accounts). Typically, however, responsibility 
for applicant services is located in the local offices within the 
area, ^us, the inter-office coordination needs, vhen added to 
the intra-office coordination problems, give rise to many program 
management difficulties. Qaployer Services activities, perhaps more 
than most local office operations, are compelled to face up to this 
challeoge. 
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Local program majxacemenl of Employer Services activities depends 
on how local staff resources are aobilized and allocated to engage 
not only in employer relations and employer servicest but also in 
the Job DanV: Unit assif^iments and technical support units. If the 
local area employment service orfianization structure has been 
shaped to conform to COKO concepts, this also will affect program 
manarement. It is clear th.it no single patten: or fomnila for 
program management will be equ'illy renponsive and suited tc» all 
local situations. IIevertliele'>s, certain conmon eJ^ents exist In 
program management i;hich arc applicable m all local areas — 
even thou^r^h adaptations aiid deviations are necessary for specific 
areas . 

Before undertal:ing a review of eacii o;' the specific program 
management responsibilities to wh:cli the local Empioyer Services 
Prorram noeds to be 3ubject#»d, it mirht be we 13 to identify the 
major components on vjhich tho discussion will center. None of 
these components is independent of the other. In fact they are all 
inter! ir»ked and fre'juontly what is being done about one simultaneously 
a! fects the others. For this reason there is no special logic or 
prer*»rence as to sequence witi^ which they are treated. Since, 
however, the local area is the focua of attention and the primary 
mission of the staff resources and facilities In the local area Is 
the delivery ol servic;— in this case employer relations and employer 
services — local program management might well begin with this 
component. 

Five major components may be said to comprise the r^grao 
management function.. These are: (1) delivery of employer services, 
(2) accountability, (3) evaluation, (4) budget administration, and 
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(3) plaimiac* At tb^ arta office level the program aanaceaent requires 
a broader perspective, a longer tlae span, and greater aggregation 
than Is needed by flrst-Ilne supex*Ti8lon In the local office. Both 
the recurring frequency and the detail with which employer services 
Is subjected to tuperrlslon and management are greater at the local 
office than at the srea office level. Althoiagh each level Is con- 
cerned with all the elements of the program management function, 
evaluation, budget administration and planning all require greater 
time inputs at the area office le;;el. 

Delivery of Bnpioyer Services 

Itie core of employer service operations is found in the services 
provided to the individual employer client or the employer coaminlty 
as a whole. Allocation of staff resoiurces and facilit-ves to provide 
such services are critically important to the program management. 
Employer Services activity data, reflecting the nimiber and kinds of 
services provided; the number and characteristics of the employer 
clientele; the nature of servic&s requested by employers and the 
local office response, are only some of the data components necessary 
for program management in terms of delivery of employer services. 
Such infoxmation needs to be related to the individual staff members 
who are part of the Bnployer Services Unit. Ttxe workload carried by 
each staff member and the disposition of his work assignment needs 
to be examined for staff supervision. Ttxe delivery of improved 
employer services also includes extended effort in the management 
progr^^ to develop staff competences and professional capabilities 
for the kinds of employer services needed in the local area. 

First line sup)ervision of employer services activities is 
especially bound up with the delivery of employer services. It 
requires daily review of work assignments, continuing individual 
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staff aenber discussions and regular szaminatlon of operating reoorda 
to assure that there is prooipt response in eervlce delivery to 
employers and that the services are specifically fitted to individual 
employer needs. Management of services delivery calls for unit or 
group staff meetings vthere there is an interchange of ideas and 
experience. At times when the nature of an employer's manpower problem 
warrants, the Unit Supervisor is required to lend his assistance to 
supplement the efforts of the Bnployer Services Representative, In 
situations where a multi-plant employer is involved or a headquarters 
office of the firm is involved in a matter of employer relations, 
assistance from the state or national office of the Baployment 
Service may be useful. Management sensitivity to employer attitudes 
and reactions toward the anployer Services staff activities is 
important in the supervision of delivery of eo^loyer services. This 
often calls for commini cations with individual employer clients 
independent of aaployer Services Representatives. 

Since delivery of employer services requires time and staff 
resource inputs from units of the local office other than the 
Dnployer Services Unit, program management should avoid an excessively 
narrow approach. For example, the Job Bank Unit; or the work incident 
to JIS vrhich in turn affects the nxmibers and kinds of Job seekers 
coming to employers; or the transmittal of labor market infomation 
which the employer requests; or the assistance from job analysis- 
all need to be taken into account as a part of the delivery of 
employer services. No part of the Employer Services Prograa has 
greater on-going significance than the daily operations involved 
in the delivery of employer services. Clearly the administrative 
and supervisory responsibility for this function extends beyond 
the Unit Supervisor and inevitably involves the local office 
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mazuetr and •rtm th« local ape* dirtctor. Br the saM tokta, 
aaoagaaant aetiona takan with raaptct to daliyapy of ao^ioyar 
aarricaa hara ramif icationa that affect aach of tha othar major 
coQponanta of program managaoant. 

AccoimtAblllty 

Praaauras giving rise to the need for accountability are a 
direct outgrowth of the delivery of employer services. Tbe major 
justification for allocating staff rasourcea and facilitiea to varioua 
typea of employer aervicea, differentiating in the urgencies and 
priorities asaigned to them, lies in the labor market and manpower 
problama confronting employers and the extent to which such services 
will be useful not only to employers, but job seekers and the local 
labor maricet generally. Thia means that a number of elements and 
groups in the local area have an interest— and even more, a stake in 
the nature of the employer services **ich are provided by the local 
office. With free labor markets and voluntary use of local 
employment officea by employers and job aeekers alik^, public support 
is critically iiaportant to the kind of image \Mch the local office 
has in the community and to the influence which it exerts in labor 
market acti ities. 

Too often, pointing out the number and variety of activities of 
a local office to the public generally and to the employer commmity 
particularly is regarded as an exercise in public relations whose 
chief purpose is self acclaim and self-serving. Such an approach 
is ineffective and in the long run is doomed to failure. Ihe 
ultimate test, and the base on which judgment is made with respect 
to employer services delivery, is the relevancy and quality of the 
aervice and the performance. A more meaningfuli positive and 
constructive discharge of the management function of accountability 
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diMeUd to tb« iaploytr ccHBunltr la to cr«at« a betttr Infomad 
and reaponslTa oli«nt«la. it ahould not onlr bring about sr«at«r 
accaptanoa of tba aaployar Sanrloaa goals and inc^oritiea, but 
should also stiaulata and anoourasa aaQ>loyar participation and 
cooperation. Hanaganant \isa of tha Baployer Advisory Coattittae 
can oftan sarvica as an accovmtability instnmnt with tha aaployar 
cooBurdty* 

An equally iaportant and more tiine conauning facet of the 
accountability alaoant in Etnployar Services Prograia managanent is 
the intra agency adoiinistrative reporting of activities and work- 
loads, identification of employer needs for local office services 
aMd the extent to which they were met. Otois type of accountability 
determines the content of the fflanagement infomation system designed 
for the use of the several levels of administration and sxipervision 
beyond the local area. Administrative accountability for Baployer 
Services Program activities to higher echelons of program responsi- 
bility is both a management tool and a technique. Within the 
Bnployment Service this type of accountability is very closely 
related to Uio other components of program management-devaluation, 
and ^specially budget administration. Outside of the E&Q)loynent 
Servd ?e at the local area level, accountability for employer 
servii es activities contributes to inter-agency manpower program 
coordination for such possibilities as program planning^ manpower 
services delivery, and determination of budget requirement. 

Although employer services is only one component of the entire 
manpower program^ ..ccounting for employer services activities to 
government authorities«both state and local— as a part of manpower 
policies and program needs V be constantly bome in mind. Since 
government itself is a major employer of hianpower, what happens in 



the jwblic sector of the •conomy with respect to public service 
•nploymtnt should properly serve as a model to employers in the 
private sector. This, however, is not, likely to happen unless 
Bnployer Services Program aanagettent is sensitive to its accounta- 
bility responsibility. Manpower policy statements and program 
documents used to account to the government, may even be translated 
into executive orders or legislation concerning the role of employers 
in improving the functioning of hiring channels, and labor markets. 

Evaluation 

The employer services evaluation function -is influenced by 
each of the othei- management function components and it, in turn, 
affects the others. Comparisons of employer services activities 
with predetermined goals estabXicli the basis for evaluation of 
services or staff time efforts. First, goals or targets must be 
established, together with indicators of activities (usually trans- 
actions or services, stated quantitatively); then criteria or 
standards should be introduced v^ch will serve for measures of 
effectiveness of performance. These elements which make up the 
evaluation design for employer services determine the data elements 
which comprise an information system needed for evaliution. Tliey 
dictate the components of record keeping— their transmittal, 
processing and organization. Evaluation should not be confused 
with supenrlsion or monitoring of employer services delivery 
whleh is concerned only with on-going current experience even 
thou^ many of the data elements used are the same. Evaluation 
compares results with predetermined outcomes and attempts to deter- 
mine how well the Bnployer Services Program is working. 

C^terla and standards for measuring employer relations and 
services perfomance and program effectiveness were discussed In 
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80M dtUil in th« preceding 9«oUon of this volittt. Pros that 
discussion, it shoxild be clear that tvaluaUon of mplorr s«rvlo« 
activities alone cannot be aeaningful if the evaluaUon is United 
only to the Eteployer Services Uhit. EffecUve response to an 
employer's needs, providing useful and proopt services to assist 
the employer in meeting his manpower problems, requires intra- 
office coordinaUon of various units and specialists. Employer 
attitudes and reacUons tend to relate to the local office as a 
whole and, depending upon the frequency with which they deal with 
particular staff ssmbers, to specific individuals. Employer 
Services RepresenUUves OMkixis personal visits to employers often 
find that they are held accountable for the acUons of other units 
end individuals in the local office. Supervision of the aiployer 
Services Unit requires regular continuing evaluation of activities 
and performance of the unit, and its staff members, but this 
evaluation is not sufficienUy comprehensive to cover the enUre 
Bnployer Services Program, since activities and functions not assignsd 
to the unit are excluded. 

Meaningful evaluation of employer services activities in the 
local office needs the involvement of the local office manager who 
should be able to assess both the acUviUes of the individual units, 
as well as their inUrrelationships in the perforsance of employer 
relations and services. As a minimum, these units are the B^loyer 
Services Unit, the Job Bank Unit, and the unit responsible for 
selecUon and referral of Job seekers. Uninfluenced by self interest, 
independent and objective Jud^nt, as well as broader program 
perspecUve, demand that evaluation of employer services acUviUes 
for the entire local office be undertaken by the field supervisor 
end at times by representatives of the state acteinistrative office. 
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Itofortunately, Baployer Serrlces Progrw evaluttjons are aUnost 
always conducted under the auspices of the agency responsible for 
them. Too often they exclude clientele participations- -employers 
and Job seekers. Rarely is the evaluation responsibility allowed to 
be exercised by an independent, outaide research organization. It 
is not surprising that these circumstances have frequently caused 
some doubts and skepticism as to the validity of the findings and 
the reliability of the evaluation results. Greater acceptance and 
use of evaluation survey conclusion might be achieved if the 
planning, conduct, and review of the evaluation acUvlty were jointly 
shared by local office operating personnel, supervisory personnel 
from other leveU of administration, and employer and Job seeker 
representatives • 

Budget Administration 
Of all the program management functions for employer relations 
and employer services, budget administration has had the highest 
visibility and regretably, the most influence. It is still narrowly 
conceived and usually limited to what is currently becoming an almost 
obsolete concept of the budget process. In other words, it is too 
often viewed as only an accounting and financial activity. Neverthe- 
less, contemporary budget adminictration in program management 
combines planning, management, and control processes, including the 
detennination of objectives and evaluation of alternative courses of 
action. Consequently, this accountability and the evaluation 
/unctions of Bnployer Services Program management are interwoven with 
budget administration. An essential element is a comparison of 
projected activities and their costs with actual performance and 
expenditures. Cost or expenditure accountability is not enough; 
it must be linked to program goals and objectives. 
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In recent years, wjother budget •<taimstr«tive devtloprot 
which hM iaportMt laplicationa for * local B«ploy«r Services 
fro«r« hM come to receive wide wceptwce. With cost-benefit or 
cost-effectivenes. «.iy,es iacr.Min«ly becoming . ju.tific.tion 
b.se for proposed budgets wd pro«r««. «pioyer services will it.e- 
wise need to give Bore considersUon to collecting „d using d.t« 
eieoents m • regular, recurring infoJmtlon systen which will 
denK,natrste th.t expected cost, (bot» direct ud indirect) will be 
»ore thM offset by Unproved progr« effectiveness or greater 
benefits, thi, sppro.ch to budget request ju.tific.tion, in the 
cse of «»pioyer services, requires that benefits ^ e.ttoated to 
. include g.in, to the employer. w.ge g.in. to the job seeker. «,d 
adv»nt.ges to the conaunity, thus employer services needs to be 
conceived as a prograa which has broad r«nlfications rather th« one 
narrowly ewitered on the employer alone. Siallw-iy, eo.f incurred 
car.y out an linployer Services Progr.. need to include operstion. 
throughout the loci office a, well „ technical support .ctivlties. 
Thas type of budget .d«iaistr.Uon cre.tes «i .warenes. in w>n.g«.nt 
of the interdependence «jd interlocking of various local office 
operations which together «.ke effective employer services possible. 

At the sa»e tl«e that broadly gauged program consideration, 
with .ppropri.u supporting data need to be consolid.ted with 
estiaated cost, «,d expenditure, data (as they relate to ea^loyer 
aervices). there continues to be a need for current reliable cost 
accounting of unit ti« input, of staff resource, a. well as related 
non-personal costs, nu, utter type of infomation is useful at the 
local M^. level in the exercise of supervisory or aanage^nt 
responsibilities involving allocation of re«,urees «ul facilities 
«d their relevancy to needed services «uJ progr« goals, ifce decision 



to rvalloeatt •taff Um away from «apXo7tr ptrsoaal Ylsitu or to 
MSiga «KpIor«r aeootmta on a gco^phleal rathtr than an lAduatrial 
tMia, Mr oftsn turn on th« at^m r«alitl«s of cost conatrainta 
and bud«at I'altAUon. Within tha local offica, thla facat of bud^at 
control which la tranalat«S diractly to ataff aarrleaa and thair 
capacity to handla tha workload ia ao iaaadiata and daciaiva aa to 
naKa procra* bud4«tin« aaa« xmraal. 

Evan with dacantraliiation of progriM •anagamant reaponaibilitiaa 
and with incr%a»«d raranue ahailnf to atataa and local araaa, it will 
still ba nacaaaary tc da«onatrata to other lavela of admlniatrativa 
authority that coats and axpandituraa hare bean pointed to econ<»ical 
and efficient operations, and that the serrices rendered hare been 
pointed to overcoming laportant manpower and labor market problems 
through aaaiatlng employers to utilixe manpower more effectively. 
Budget accounting based on paat experience h^s its problems, but 
it is even mora difficult to eswu^' case by assembling 

appropriate socio-aconoaclc, labr 

apecifically ralavent to employer . »tlng th«i to 

typea of prt>blama which tlie proposed empXo> ser\ .ces activities 
are intended to mlnimixa tad to suggest that prosram proposals are 
not only feasible, but likely to be achieved. 

Planning 

The planning function within the contart of program management 
raaponsibility is concerrad with proJecUons over a span of time 
into the future, yet it rjust use paat trends and current aituations 
as bench marks, fundamental to the planning function aa it is 
applied to employer services is the distinction between the imediate, 
short-run anticipations, and the expected intermediate and longer 
tem developments. Each of these time spans is suited to different 
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P«,«r« purpo.,. ^ ^fr.r«t l^U «d f.c.f of 

^cor^U^ly. ,.ch ^. VP.., ^rur^, ^ ^ ^ ^^^^^^ 

<iau ela^u m to fr«qu«ncy «ad d«x«ii. 

e«nr c^«t Of the E^io,.r S»r/ic,o l>r«e.«i iMaM-«»t 
f««ctio„ i. d.p«vl«.t upon infon-tion if it i. to .ff.cu... 
Pl«nin, for th. i«,u.t. .it«tio„ .hort-n„ «Uc.p.Uon, 
Which «co«nt, fo. «.,t Of th. ^^^^^ 
1.V1. c« b, earned on with <UU .eri.^ f«» on-.oi:^ operation. 
«<! f.x- .diii„i,tr.Uxe record,, y.t exen thie ll«it.d trpe of 
Pl«nin, c«npt i*ore broader .oci.-ecom«ic envirx>«.nt.l data 
Which help to d.t.«ine the vol«e «.d character of the e«plo,er 
-rvice. operauon.. With r.,;.ct to the inte«ediat. ^ longer 
run ti». anpxvyer Service. Pn.^« pXannin^-includin. the 

bud^etaxT i«plicatlon.-even at the local area ie.el ««t uUlize 
. «r.at deal of labor ^Vet «d .-npower iafo«atiou which c««.t 
be den.«, f«« a.».inl.trative ..cord, alone. Such info^aUon a. 
the level and rate of econo^c acti.it,. th. .Uf of the labor 
-rket. population tread, and change. «.pio,«nt tre.nd. «d .hlft,_ 
lndu.trtally «d occupationalla-an, «eded to .uppl^^t the 
inron^tion contained in -^lo.e, reoon, car^ and Jo. or^rr recc^.. 
special .tudie,. one-ti^ ^ ^ 

institution, out,ide of the j^ioy^,, Service need to be drawn 
upon to meet this need. 

Into.-:,.tio„.l .upport for the plannln, function i. different 

wheth .. the ,«power pl««ing i. ^tainl.tratire. prcr- .. or 

budgetary. The need.l info«aUon do.. auto«ticaU, tecce. 

available becauae there i. * d«M«i for it or h... .. 

-wu ior It, or because one can as.t«. 

that on-goin« o^^rauca. or .tati.tlc.l progr^ will yield it. 
So^ ^^nt effc t is re^^re, to beco« f«iii„ ^,„.,,,^ 
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infonnation and to arrange that it will be org-rited and processed 
to fill th<» different kinds of planning needs. In this connection, 
knowledge of timing, scope, and linitations of data is important. 

AdministratiTc planning of employer services calls for data 
related to time and geographic specifications. Relating current 
employer serviceo to needs imrolves logistic realities *duch require 
fine detail in time schedules. Highly ctumant, specific quantitative 
data on uoricload, staff resources, etc. are needed to shift resoiurces 
in accordance with new program emphasis. Schedules for the week, 
month, and perhaps quarter serve as a planning base for operating 
administrative decisions. 

P r o gram planning centers on projecting changes in the labor 
market and anticipating manpower problems ii^ch will coxifront 
employers — based \xpon expected changes in industries, occupations 
and labor supply and demand. It must be based on analyses of the 
types of labor market and manpower probleaa confronting eaq>loyers, 
the needs for services i^ch employers have evidenced to local 
offices, and types of employer services in idiich the local offices 
has been engaged. Planning documents and quantitative data Utiich 
support plans of proposed services to employers covers a much longer 
time span than is adequate for adninistrative planning. Data sources 
include the decennial popfulation census and the censxis of manufacturers, 
as well as employKent and unemployment data over a period of years — 
all of *diich must be related to the local labor market in idiich 
this local office operates and where the employer services will be 
provided. 

Budgetary planning, as was indicated earlier, is closely tied 
into program planning. Much of the same kinds of data are required 
to justify the estimated budget requirements, as are used for 
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Planning employer services. ,^e ti:»e span, however, is different. 
Since preparation of budget estimates are o.d. .bout i8-24 months 
before funds are appropriated and allocated, and since the funds 
are usually for one fiscal year, projections of needed employer 
aervices baaed on changing labor market and manpower problems cover 
an inte^edxate period of some 2 or 5 years at the most. i„ thxs 
respect, the time span falls between the short range administrative 
Planning and the longer range employer services planning. 

Although each of the major components of .^pioyer Senaces P^gram 
mana .ment have been treated under separate headings, it has not been 
Possitle t, discuss the. separately because they are not independent 
indeed, the .ery interdependence of these components leads to the 
inescapable conclusion that sound Snployer Service Program management 
o^ist Of necessity be a composite undertaking, ^is becomes all the 
more evident when it is realized that the manpower program is far 
o»re cooprehenaive and far reaching t..an Bnployer Services. T^, „eed 
for a broad based management appi^ach is further supported by the 
fact that in every" local area there are many local h^ resource and 
manpower related agencies whose activities greatly affect the extent 
to which the local office can provide useful services to employers 
^Unong these agencies are the schools, vocational education and area 
training or s.iU centers, social service agencies, vocational 
rehabilitation, and the Health service agencies. All of these make 
a contribution to the quality of manpower which the L.bor marKet 
«d employer require. i„ that sense, the local Employment Office 
operates as a central instrunent and intennedia:^ locally to assist 
employers in finding needed workers. 
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PART II 

KEy CCT^ONENTS OF TOE DEMONSTOATION 
EMPLOYER SERVICES MODEL 

INTRODUCTION 

Part I of this Volume dealt witii the general issues and problems 
of developing and operating an anployer Services Program. Part II 
or the Volume deals with the specific components or activities 
performed in the Demonstration anployer Services Program, if Part I 
of this Volume can be conceived as the "why" and ♦*wheref ores" of 
Bnployer Services, Part II is the "how to" of Employer Services. 

The actual Demonstration Buployer Services Program was very 
extensive and we could not hope to elaborate on every aspect of it. 
One other final report^ presents additional information on the 
Demonstration which supplements much of the descriptive material 
in this Part (II) of the Volume. In Part II of this Volume we will 
review in some detail only those aspects of the Demonstration Model 
that were of key importance to the successes of the Demonstration. 

In reviewing Part II of the Volume the reader should bear in 
mind that the Demonstration Model did not represent the ultijnate in 
Employer Services Programs. The test city local office, and most 
local offices throughout the country, are in no position to implement 
and maintain highly complex and extensive Employer Services Programs. 
The components of the Demonstration Model presented in Part II should 
be regarded as the basic building blocks required by most local 
offices if they are to eventually develop more sophisticated Employer 
Services Programs capable of facilitating the achievement of the 
public Qaployment Service's goals. 
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Eight coinponenta are considered. These are: 

• Staff Training 

• Employer Advisory Comaittees 

Public Relations Focused On Ttie Baploying Comnunity 

• Baployer Information 

• Key aaployer Selection 

• Baployer Contact Schedules and Controls 

• Job Development Information 

• The Delivery of Employer Services 

Of the eight components considered, the last is the most important. 
The first seven components only exist to support the delivery of 
services to employers. 
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STAPP -niAINING 

Over the last few years, very little training was provided for 
Qnployer Services staff in roost local offices. The training ES staffs 
did receive usually was lintlted to the mechanical aspects of their 
jobs, e.g., the proper method of completing contracts (OJT, NAB-JOBS, 
etc.) and reviev/ing procedural operating manuals. Also, much of thla 
training was sponsored by USES and thus, was highly generalized for 
purposes of regional training meetings and such meetings were tailored 
neither to the unique needs of the individuals nor to problems within 
their local areas. To fill this training vacuum, the Project itself 
developed training programs tailored for both the ES staff and the 
office staff as a whole. 

The reader again must bear m mind that the training described 
in this section is neither new nor advanced. It merely represents the 
very basic technical and interpersonal skills necessary to successfully 
carry out a basic E>nployer Services effort. As such it represents 
another building block on which to eventually construct a more 
sophisticated E^nployer Services Program. 

In reviewing this section, we would caution the reader on the 
limitations of training programs. Many persons at the federal and 

state levels regard training as a panacea for all the problems facing 

2 

a local office. It isn't! In another Project final report considerable 
discussion \7as devoted to the failux^e of all levels of manageoient to 
consider the numan needs of the institution, herein ftll efforts aro 
devoted to developing new programs, not to developing the public 
Bmployoent Services* staff capability to Istplsttent these programs. 
In this kind of envlromient, even the most carefully designed and 
professionally implemented training program will be of marginal 
value. 
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in Approach To Tr«Hni« n Proy mn 

•tte essence of the approach used in training was that it was 
designed to «et th« specific needs of local staff. The DSES Employer 
Senrices Training Besourr.: which is available to all Stat, ^jencies, 
is particularly soited to developing locally oriented training 
programs. Our approach was slailar to that recoonended in the 
Training Resource t 

1. IdwiUfying the training needs of the participants 

2. Setting goals for each session 

3. Adapting and expanding materials in the Training Resource 

4. Conducting small group (fewer than 12 persons) session, 
in which the audi3nce participated in role-piaying, case 
study, and group exercises 

5. Reinforaing the training sessions imnediately with 
on-the-job experiences demonstrating the ideas and 
techniques developed in the training sessions. 

This last point is of considerable importance to a successful 
training experience. Most training specialists have come to a 
consensus that adult learning is be.t facilita'ted when the learner 
hae a ch«.ce to use the new ideas or techniques in the work setting. 
This innediate application of the learning tends to reinforce the 
training experience, it has been related to improved perfomance 
on the Job. All too many training programs presented to ESnployaent 
Service staff have not been followed by lianediate opportunxtiea 
for application on the Job. 



• rslZlo'y^en"- I;rS^:^*"* ^'^^ Administration. 
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Overview Of Subjects Covered 
During The Demonatratlon 

Unlike many Qnployer Services training programs, the Demonstra- 
tion training effort included the entire local office staff. In 
a report^ we emphasized that delivering services to employers was a 
total local office effort, not limited to the activities of the 
Employer Services Unit. Of coxirse, the training given to most 
local office staff was not as extensive or technically oriented as 
the training given to Baployer Services staff. Nonetheless, it was 
felt to be essential to a successful Etoployer Services Program. 
In outlining what was done, first, we'll cover the training given 
Dnployer Services staff; then, briefly, we'll review training given 
to all local office staff. 

The Project offered tliree kinds of training related to Bnployer 
Services. In the first, which dealt with contacting employers and 
conducting field visits, some of the subjects weres 

1. Preparing for an employer contact 

2. Jsing the telephone in making appointments 
5. Public relations 

4, Overcoming employer objections 

3. Closing the sale 

The second dealt with technical training. Subjects covered were: 

1. The collection and use of employer information 

2. The identification of key employing establishments 
3., The technical services available to the local office 

4. The identification and analysis of employer's needs 
for technical services 

5. Training on Executive Order 11598 



6. Training in EEOC legislation concerning interviewing, 
testing, and wages, etc. 

The third area^rganizational Uevelopnent-covered, 

1. The role of the state agency and the local office 

2. The role of Baployer Services 

3. Setting work goals and objectives 

^. The interdependence of different units in the local 
office 

5. Achieving cooperation and coordination for the delivery 
of services 

Much of the infomation used is available from the Trai>U„e Resource 
and fro« materials and experi«>ce8 originating in the local office. 

The first area-contacting employers-was based on the concept 
of preparedness. The Qnployer Contact Representative must be prepared 
to factually counter any valid objections that employer raises. 
For example, if the employer makes a statement about the general 
quality of the applic«,ts that would be sent from the office, the 
representative must counter his statement with factual data on the 
characteristics of the applic«.t file. Only by preparation and the 
development of his infonnational base with relevant data c«, the 
representative answer any valid objection raised by employer. 

the project taught the Employer Contact staff how to prepare 
for a Visit, what infonnation should be studied, where to find the 
infomation in the office, «,d how to utilize the infomation. 
The Project trainers discussed how to m^e appointments over the 
telephone by using a system of flip cards keyed to the possible 
excuses that an employer may use to refuse an appointment. Very 
little time was spent on public relations, but the rudimentary 
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concepts wtre prtaent«d to th« ataff. Overall t the soal of the 
training waa to ahow that If the ataff %raa prepared and preaented 
Ita material in a profeaalonal manner, It could overcome many employer 
objectlona* 

The aecond kind of training given by tae Project dealt vrith 
technical aervicea axul waa baaed on two premiaeai firat, that 
certain infoxnation ouat be collected and uaed to build a complete 
file on individual employera, thua leading to a more thorough aervice 
to employera by the local office; and aecondly, the Repreaentativea 
must have certain working knowledge of technical aervicea available 
and waya to bring thoae aervicea into play when they are needed* Thia 
technical l<nowledge must include an understanding of the EEOC regula- 
tions and Executive Order 11398, both of which have a great influence 
on the employer's environment* 

The first section within thiu aecond kind of training dealt with 
the importance of labor market information to vrtiich the local office 
has access* The data was collected from the different reports and 
the records of the office, the foundation for a aucceaaful employer 
infonnation model* The consumers of thia infonnation have to be fully 
aware of its importance, how to bring it together, and how to inter- 
pret it* Considerable emphasis was given to selecting "key employing 
establishments" for personal contacts* The labor market infonnation 
wi ^h which '-he Employer Services Representatives became familiar 
came from statistical reports on labor turnover by industry, employ- 
ment changes reflected by U*I. claims. Job Bank reports concerning 
the interaction of the office with employers, applicant file 
stirveys, and other sources from inside :jid outside the office* 

The second section of this training dealt with the technical 
services that could be offered to an employer from the local office* 
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The Biployer Service, Repreaentative h.s to have . worKing taowledge 
Of the «.pioyer technical aervlcea which are available, he aUo must 
know how to identify ^ ^he employer's problem ao that he 

c«. reco—nd which particular aervlcea to reaolve a given p„,ble«. 
Kn^n« EEOC regulation, 1, an important aapect of this an.iyai,, an 
Bnployer S.rvlcea Repr.aent.tive can perfon, ^ important service to 
•n employer if he c«, id«>tify a poaaible violation of an EEOC 
regulation «,d r.ce«.end a correction before the employer is cited 
for k violation. 

The third «,d final kind of training dealt with the organizational 
developnent aapects of the local office operation. ,,,e roles of both 
the aute agency «.d the local office „ere highlighted, a, well as the 
role of the reconatituted Bnployer Services Unit, tt^e major empbaaia 
Of thla training waa concerned with the interdependence of the different 
units in the office and how the operations «.d efforts of one af fecta 
the othera. a*, interrelationship between the Job BarJc operation, 
order taking. services received the greatest attention. 

n>e glat Of this training was on achieving coordination and coopera- ■ 
tion in the delivenr of aervlcea to employera «,d appiicanta. Also 
8iven attention waa the aharing of infomation collected by the 
a.ployer S.nrlc.s Dnit with the other unit, in the office, aiding 
th«B in better perfomlng their duties. 

Tti. training given to other local office ataff (those not m 
the ftiployer Services unit) waa identical to the org^Uzational 
developaent phase of ESR training, r,^ of the sessions for this 
.taff wa, that everyone in the local office has ^ ^,oy,r service, 
r..pon.ibility «^ function, not only the Employer Service, unit. 

Bec.ua. of the ll.it«, r.,ource. of «,.t local office,, the 
training they can fumlsh proUbly will be r.,trict«l. ifte training 
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aug^ested here la not a conprehtnaive package eoverizig all phaaea 
of employer ae^vicea and could be handled by larger local officea. 
It ia training that can be given by resourceaful manageoent by 
dravang on a ayriad of aateriala found in the USES Training Reaoxircet 
which ia available at the atate*a adainiatrative offica and materiala 
that can be found in the local offica. The training can be given by 
unit supervlsora or apecialiats who may be aaaigi^ed to the local 
office on loan from the adniniatrative office. Ttxls kind of trainixsg 
ia Just the firat atep in the development of an E^loyer Servic«a 
ataff . On-going training of the ataff haa to be conalder^ if the 
ataff ia to keep updating ita akilla and information baae. The 
colleges in the ar*a ahould be surveyed to aee if they offer couraea 
that would enhance the ataff 'a knowledge of nanpower programs and 
employer aervicea and other technical aubjecta. If they do^ the 
ataff membera ahould be encoiuraged to take the couraea that are 
available. 
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£«l>LOYER ADVISORY COmnTEE 

Prior to the Demonstration, employer relations tctivities in 
the test city office were on an individual basis, e.g. liiDited to 
those employers vrfio either had, or showed an interest in, an OJT 
training program, or offered a limited potential for Job development. 
The office had no experience nor was it familiar with a collective 
approach to employers through an advisory coaaittee. It had not 
utilized the employer ccowunity as an intermediary for reaching 
individual employers. 

The Project looked to an advisory coconittee comprised of local 
office management and selected representatives from key industries, 
businesses, and institutions in the coaimmity as an important element 
in the reconstruction and restructuring of employer relations and 
sexviees. Such a ccmnittee can help establish individual employers* 
acceptance of the local office; it can open channels of coenunication; 
and it can act as a soimding board for new ideas and services to the 
employing coanunity. A ccomittee of employers and local office 
management aerves two major purposes! first, it allows for the exchange 
of information about the services offered and services that the 
employers would like to see, and secondly, it allows for the cultiva- 
tion of closer contacts and conduits into the business coonunity by 
the local office, thus creating a basis for favorable employer 
response to employer services activities provided by the local office 
by reflecting employer involvement and participation. 

There are at least two methods for approaching er ployers with 
regard to committee membership* une method is to use an intermediary 
such as the local Chamber of Cooaerce, trade and employer associations, 
or the XAB-JOBS metro director to stimulate interest in an ^ployer 
Advisory Committee, In this way, the employers themselves tend to 
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initiAte xi\e action that leads to the creation of tf.t CooRittee. 
Alternatively, tite local office xuty co din.tly to those employers 
„:io were initially selected for corttittee oeiabership and request their 
participation. The Project decid<»d on the latter course; it approached 
the employers about -^omnittee membership without usinc a third party. 

The pri-Tjary purpone of an Qnployer Advisory Cocaaittee is to 
develop a representative body to which the local officers management 
c^in objectively explain its aervic<»3 And detail tlie limitations and 
constraints placed upon it by the different mandates, regulations, 
and operational restrictions that affect its i^rk. The local office 
manaeement can gain an invaluable insifTht into problems which confront 
employers when U»ey deal with tJie local office; the kinds of services 
that would be of greater b^^nefit to employers; and employers feelings 
for making on-f:oing operations more sensitive to their needs. Proa 
the Coinnlttee*s suggestions, the local office can analyze the needs 
of employers on an informal baslb and possibly develop ideas on how 
the office's image can be improved. 

It IS most important to note that the Cocnittee was actively 
involved in the affairs of Uie local office. Coonittee meetings were 
joint problem solving sessions. Many coo&ittee members regularly 
visited the local office to keep abreast cf current activities. 
Many members assisted local office staff in a variety of ways, includ-* 
ing making joint contacts to hitrd-*to-reach employers; employers not 
anxious to deal with the local office. 

The Coonittee members can act as condulcs to other coopacies 
and institutions in the business coammity. Per instance, the comipany 
representatives can be invaluable as resovj^e people for the a^loyer 
Services Unit, directing the ttoit to a p-*rticular approach for a 
certain company; opening doors to hostile companies by arra&siag th« 
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appoinlMnt for the a^ployer Services Representatiye; end (p.vin« 
the local office representaUTes direction in helping establish 
greater cooperation with certain employers . 

The CoBBlttee also can act as a pronoting force for the activi- 
ties of the local of f icej the name and prestige of the CooMittee 
cJi be used in advertising; the Cooaittee recon^ndations can be 
used to demonstrate how the local office is altering its operations 
to enhance its receptivity to employers needs; and the Comnittec, once 
created, can sponsor the eaplojer services operation of the local 
office. 

As was true with nost components of the Demonstration Bnployer 
Services Program Hodel, the Bnployer Advisory Cooiittee only 
represented a basic building block for the eventual expansion of 
working relations with local employers and the coomunity. While the 
iwposes of this Connrittce were somewhat limited during the Demonstra- 
tion, niture rlans call for a much more extensive involvement of 
employers with the local office, including a more formalized role 
for the CooBdttee, enlarging its membership to include a broader 
based cooimniity representation. 

The composition of th. Coonittee should be determined by the 
obj*:*.t-5vfes to be obtained and the proposed members should have 
prestige and status in the employing community. The Coonittee was 
limited to an advisory capacity in the area of operational Issues 
that have caused difficulty between the local office and employing 
establishments. Consequently, it was decided to select the Coonittee 
members from persons who w^ald be most sensitive to those Issues, 
i.e. the personnel managers and directors who have the hiring 
authority for their fims; however, other purposes for such a Conmittee 
may necessitate Involving different levels of management. 
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CoBBittee selection is baaed on a nun'. ot factors intrinsic 
to the local labor market and the local office: 

1- The kinds of industries that make up the labor market 

2. The key companies in the different industrial classifications 

3. The employee population of the cot^anies in the industrial 
classification 

h. The local influence or prestige of the company 
5- Hhe frequency of use of the local office by the company 
The Comnittee should, as closely as possible, approximate the composi- 
tion of industry in the area, rtie members should be selected from 
-'ifferent areas of the labor market (durable goods, non-durable 
goods, institution3, service industries). The companies selected 
should be the key ones for the industrial area, representative of 
both large and small establishments. All the companies should have 
influence ami prestige in the business coBBwnity. And the comnittee 
should ba balanced between companies ^ do and those Uho don't use 
the local office for hiring needs. The C<»inittee has to be kept to 
a small size— IO-I5 company representatives— to prevent its' becoming 
unwieldy. 

Once the Comnittee 's purposes and membership have been agreed 
upon, the local office needs to direct its attention toward methods 
that will insure the Comnittee's recognition as spokesman for the 
employing commmity. The most eaqpeditious method is to use the 
different news media available. By using these resources, the purpose 
and composition of the comnittee can be transmitted to the iiidividual 
employers . 

The loca e must decide on the life span of the Comnittee, 

the nianber of mt^ .igs to be held, and the agendas for the meetings. 
The life span of the comnittee should be short, determined by the 
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topics to be covered and the goals sought. By setting a definable 
period of time for the conmittee, the local office can evaluate the 
effect of the group , and, if necessary, permanently adjourn it at 
the end of the time period. Or, if it proves highly successful, the 
Coonittee can be extended. 

By having a pre-detennined nianber of meetings, the local office 
can control the direction of the meetings and prepare agendas based 
on the progression of the meetings. The agendas should move from 
general discussions to specific issues or problem areas. The first 
meeting should deal with the services offered by the local office, 
the different manpower programs that are offered through the office 
and how they affect the office's operations, and a review of the 
mandates; resouz*ces$ and operations of the local office. Presentation 
of this infonoation at the first meeting will serve two general 
purposes! first, it will give the Comnittee members a cursory 
knowledge of what is offered, how it is offered^ and the limitations 
that are placed on the office, and secondly, it lays the groundwork 
for the suggestions that the Comnittee can make and reasonably expect 
some action upon. After the introductory meeting, the meetings can 
move to problems that confront the employer in dealing with the local 
office and then on to problem solving meetings to study and work out 
the problems identified. 

If the CofBDittee is to remain viable, the local office needs to 
be constantly alert to maintaining contact with the Coomittee members 
between meetings. A variety of techniques may be used to accomplish 
this objectives an open house at the office for the Coomittee 
members; an invitation to the members to observe the office on an 
individual basis; employer clinics about special problems; television 
or radio interviews for public service or news programs. The Coonittee 
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members should be constantly kept infonned about the status of their 
recomnendations between meetings to show that their suggestions are 
being given the consideration that they warrant. 

Before the Comnittee is formed, the local office management has 
to be aware of certain dangers inherent in a Comnittee of this kind. 
The first pitfall to watch for is the lack of thoughtful preparation 
for the meetings. Too many employers hold the Qaployment Service in 
low esteem and if the local office is not adequately prepared, this 
low estimation may be reinforced and do further damage to its image. 
The local office management has to insure that all the Consnittee 
recomnendations are given proper consideration by both itself and 
by high levels of ES management; if not, the valuable time of all 
parties will be wasted; creating a deleterious effect on the office's 
attempt to impress the employing comnunity with its effort to improve 
its services. And, above all, the job orders placed with the office 
by the companies represented on the Committee should receive VIP 
treatment; they have to be serviced promptly and efficiently. Failure 
to do so would negate any attempt to utilize the name of the Comnittee 
and to demonstrate that the local office is truly concerned with 
improving the services offered to the employers. 

In svmnary, the local office must carefully plan its approach 
to an Baployer Advisory Comnittee. The purpose of the Comnittee has 
to be well thought out, the selection of Comnittee members must be 
representative of area employers, and the meetings and agendas have 
to be pre-planned to insure that their direction is controlled and 
regulated to meet the purpose of the Comnittee. The Comnittee 
members' recomnendations have to be weighed and those that are 
applicable must be instituted; those that need further consideration 
by higher levels of management must be passed on to them. And the 
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Connittee members have to receive constant feedback on the status 
of all their reconmendations. 

The local office, mamigement must never lose sight of the fact 
that the Coonittee is only a tool to improve the cosmuni cation 
between itself and the employers; the Conmittee should never become 
an end unto itself. The ultimate goal is to improve the local 
office's operations so that it is more receptive to employers' needs 
and problems and, consequently, better able to attract more and 
better jobs for the people who come to the office for employment. 
The Coonittee can help the office and the business area so that both 
parties can receive optional benefit from their interaction. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS FOCUSED ON TOE EMPLOYING CO^WUNITY' 

Until the Project intervened in the test city's local office 
operations, there was jio systematic program for making indirect 
contacts, or developing a public relations program aimed at area 
employers. The limited Employer Services staff devoted all of its 
tune to making personal visits or promotional telephone calls to a 
very limited number oi employers. It was thus unable to prepare an 
indirect contact program for the local employing establishments. 
Nor was any effort made elsewhere in the local office to coanunicate 
;r\th the employing community generally. The decision to select and 
concentrate all the direct contacts with "key employing establish- 
ments" pointed up the fact that large sections of employers were 
being neglected entirely. The problem of reaching the great bulk 
of employers became particularly acute, because of very limited staff 
resources. The Project therefore under ^:>ok to design a campaign for 
commmicating vdth the majority of the employers through a variety 
of media to offset the lunitations on personal visits. In addition, 
the Project prepared needed supporting materials and utilized out- 
side sources to supplement its own limited staff. The public 
relations program consisted of five components: 

1. Mail distribution of brochures 

2. Release of newspaper and magazivie articles and stories 

3. Mailings of specially tailored letters 

4. Reliance on business and trade, tsociations as "multipliers" 
3. Use of radio and television 

Brochures 

In order to highlight the local cffice's new features and services 
especially relevant to employers , the Project prepared two brocLures. 
One brocbitf e dealt with the Job Bank System, which was new to the 
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office, Hie other brochure, more general in character, was aimed 
at infoming employers of the services and programs offered by the 
office. Both v*ei»e specifically designed and adapted to the unique 
characteristics of the test city employer market; they emphasized 
the identification of the local office with the test city. Both 
brochures were distributed to approxomacely 3,500 employers in the 
local area. 

The chief drawback in tlie use of brochiires is the cost. Because 
most local offices don't havo the requisite funds, an extensive 
brochure program locally is usually prohibitive.. The cost for the 
general two jolor brocau."e (eight pages in length) was 28 cents per 
copy, ^ihen such a brochure ^-xs priced for statewxde distribution 
however, the cost dropped to eight cents per copy^ In any case, 
brochures would usually have to be developed and produced at the state 
office level. 

The gain to the local office in reaching vast numbers of employers 
through the use of brochures, as compared to direct personal contacts, 
may offset the printing and distributing costs. Both the brochures 
were generally well accepted by the employing conmunity. They helped 
greatly in explaining the local office's services to those employers 
who could not be r6aJily contacted directly by an office representative. 
Newspaper and Magazine Articles 

To maximize conmunication wit employers generally, the Project 
worked closely with the local newspaper (the test city is a one- 
rewspaper city). Particular efforts were made to supply its labor 
and business writers with a constant flow of material which usually 
yielded favorable news articles. The press releases and news stories 
centered around the different services ^'^red by the local office 
and the activities of the Baq^loyer Advi '^onnittee in aiding the 
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office's attempts to reach the business comnuiuxiy. Staff in the 
local office wrote t\to feature stories for the local Chamber of 
Coninerce magazine. One story dealt with the Dnployer Advisory 
Coninittee; the other described the work of the Qnployer Services 
Unit. These stories received favorable conments from the business 
comnunity. 

Special Mailing 

The local office experimented with particular mailings to 
employers. Specially designed letters were mailed \ttiich provided 
information regarding certain sei^ces which would be of interest 
to selected employers. Letters of congratulations were also sent 
to newly-arrived or recently promoted personnel managers or directors 
to explain the services of the office to them, if they were, perchance, 
unaware of them. In the main, the special mailings were successful 
and well received by the local employers and provided an inexpensive 
method of maintaining contact and explaining senrices to those 
employers who would not be contacted on a personal basis. 

Contact ing Local Trade and Business Associations 

The Employer Service Representatives devoted some of their time 
to various employer and personnel management associations. Such 
contacts often had a multiplier effect, since through the group more 
employers became aware of the local office services then would have 
through individual visits. Meetings with representatives of the 
Chamber of Coaner e and other business and employer associations 
centered on explanations of the operations and services of the local 
office? they also provided a means to obtain information on how these 
groups could be better served. The results of the indirect contact 
thi\>ugh the differont associations were difficult to assess because 
they didn't generate job orders directly. It was felt however, 
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that 8uoh mtttixsgs wer« a poaitive contribution to notching a 
diTaraiX «d cnploTar aax^cat. 

Tha Use of Radio and Talaviaion 

The local off:i.ca'8 uaa of radio and televiaion waa intended 
to reach the largest possible audience and was not focused exclusively 
« on the employer coonunity. In both flMdia, two distinct approaches 
were used. One was limited to tbu news and special public affaira 
prograas. Ihe other was using cooDercials of six^ seconds or less. 
In a nedivDHSized city such as the test city, tb(* television stations 
tend to use nore feature stories than would be possible in a larger 
city with more hard news of major proportions. Because of the 
stations' need to fill th^ir recently expanded news prograas — an hour 
in length— they were willing to film stories on the different operations 
of the office. 

The Project prepared conmercials for television broadcasting. 
One had a bat:ic orientation toward employers. The other was directed 
toward the applicant audience. The time for ooth was donated by the 
stations as part of their public service oligationa. Unfortunate ly, 
the airing took place during poor viewing time» early morning and 
late at nighty so the Project was compelled to purchaae prime air time 
at a nominal cost. 

The Impact of the television time on the employing conminity was 
difficult to assess. Favorable connents were made to the Qnployer 
Servicea staff during visitations of eaq;>loyiDg establishments, but 
the number of now Job openings listed with the office directly 
attributed to television advertiaing could not be determined. 

The local office used the radio time primarily for spot announce- 
ments. The announcements tended to be of two kinds s a listing and 
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deacrlption of Jobs that were available through the local office aad 
for lAich no suitable applicant could be /ound; the other proooting 
individuals for vhan no Jobs were available, with special emphasis 
on recently discharged veterans. The radio time was donated by the 
local stations in order to fill their public service broadcasting 
reQuirements. 

^t'ltHBfl ET"*r*^ ^ced In Conmunication Approaches 

The most serious problems experienced in atteinpting to reach 
employers indirectly through comirunications devices occurred in the 
brochure and the television connercial preparation. The costs entailed 
in the development of the two foxtas of cconrunlcation might well be 
prohibitive for most local offices.^ The iniUal cost of these two 
media can be offset if they are prepared at the state level and 
distributed through the local office. No major problems arose in the 
other fonDS of indirect contacts— newspapers, mailers, and contacting 
trade and business associations, onoe the initial contacts were 
made and local office staff became familiar with the procedures, 
there were no difficulties or complications. 
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Th# d«8l8n and iBplcoentation of a Kay Employer. Selection Model 
which identifies those e«ployers offering the greatest potential for 
job openings served aa the basis for the Project's concentrating on 
the infoxmtion base to support einployer services activities. At 
first, the Project considered the updating of the ^loyer Record 
Cards which were stiXl in the files, althou^ in varying stages of 
disuse. However, the record cards were found wanting In two key 
*reasi first, the cards did not have enough space or categories for 
the infonnation collected or for infonnation to be added; and • 
secondly, because the record cards had not been maintained over the 
years, there were gaps and errors in the infonnation. Thus, updating 
the cards presented a greater problem than taking a fresh approach. 

The decision to establish a sound foundation for an employer 
infonnation base required that attention be directed not only to the 
lamediate, operating requirements of the Qnployr semrlces Unit 
(specifically the Qnployer Services Representativea) but also more 
fundamental considerttlons of providing a technical support to the 
entire local office and the whole range of its activities and 
services. In this connection, there was awareness of the need for 
Job Search Infonnation (JSl) and an Qnployer Infonnation Bank (E"3), 
all adding up to a total Job Infonnation Delivery System (JIDS). At 
the same time, there was recognition that the stem realitiea of 
inadequate staff resources and competence, as well as budget limita- 
tions, dictated an extremely restricted beginning for a current, 
reliable, and comprehensive Qnployer Infonnation System, it was 
decided that at best the basic elements, constituting building blocks, 
could be introduced. 
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Two fluijor actions were t«k«n by tbt Projtct with rtspect to 
enploytr inforoation, /Ueh it is hopad will thap* it« future daT«lpp- 
ment so that all iiit«rsat«d usara and olitnta raquiring asployar 
infoznation may banafit from tha local offica actiTitiaa« An 
Baployer Infoziaatxon Syatam was daria^d, oonaistlag of appt^priat* 
records and fiXaa* Tha ajstca was daaisnad not only as a aaana for 
recording and atorins infozvation but also for zvtriering it and 
for serving aaployers and all other oUanta of the looal offioei 
including Job seekers and the ooanrunity* In this oontazti the Etaiployer 
Infonaation Systen is not siaply a aeohanioal, prooedural approach 
to record design and haphazard record keeping* Purthetsore, x>rovi8ion 
was made for an fiaployer XnfoxvaUon Clerk (records technician) 
attached to the finployer Sanricee Unit to serve as a technical aupport 
to the Bnployer Sendees Repreeentatives. Hie recozxla technician had 
particular responsibility for assuring that eaployer infoxvation and 
records containing such infomaUon were maintained in an oMerly 
fashion, accessible for retrieval, and that appropriate infonaation 
was being obtained. 

Die basic tool designed for reoordirg and maintaining employer 
infonnation was the Baployer Infonnation Jacket. This Jacket, 
together with the infonnation available from the order cards in the 
Job Bank, constitute the key elements of an employer Infoimation 
System* 

BBPlOTer Tnfomf^^on Jf^V^I^ 

Oftie old employer record card inadequately provided for '^internal 
labor market** infonnation ^^oh is critically Important to an 
employer service activity* In addition, data related to recent 
manpower program developments having employer implications was 
lacking* Haterial such as union-management contracts, newspaper 
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and cA^azine articItSy and correspondence between the office and 
the fim had to be maintained in another syetess. The consolidation 
of all of this information about the employer required the use of 
an Qnployer Infonnation Jacket. 

The Einployer Infonnavion Jacket (EU) consisted of five forms 
i^ich weres 

A. Etsployer identification and basic information, which 
represents the front cover of the Jacket (See p. 7^, 
Figure 1). 

B. Occupational and turnover data, which represents the 
back cover of the jacket (See p. 75, Figure 2), 

C. Qaployer contact record, an insert in the Jacket 
(See p. 76, Figure 5). 

0. Qaployer services record, an insert in the Jacket which 
is printed back to back with the employer contact 
record (See p. 77, Figure 4), 

£. Employer plan of action, another insert in the Jacket 
(See p. 78, Figure 5). 

The face of the J aeket contained inf oxtoation about the company 
to aid the ^ployer Services Representatives in his or her relations 
and work with the individual employert identifying information such 
as the name and address of the first prineipftl officers of both 
management and labort and the product or aenricea offered with the 
industry code. Information about the company* a employment practices 
and policies included on the face, infonation which iacludad the 
work week and hours of workt the principal hiring sources i specifica- 
tions! and the employee benefits* 

On the reverse of the Jacket was ocei^tiooal data which would 
assist Job search activities » Job developments, and other related 
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aetiTities since It included infonnation about selected occupations 
which offer placement potential for the office, as well as data 
on accessions and separations; p'' mt population and fluctuations; 
and office and fixia interaction measured by office placement. 

Boloyer Service and Contact Record Card 

This insert in the EIJ is a handy record of all visits made to 
the employer by the Representative , and is designed to be coded with 
the reasons for the visit, how the contact was made, infonnation 
obtained and suggested follow-up. The reverse side lecords the Job 
Order activities for quick referral. 

ag)loyer plan of Action Card 

llie Boployer Plan of Action Card is designed to be used as a 
tool for developing a seni-annual review of the services offered to 
employers and the subsf-quent selection aoaong them. The Boployer 
Services Representative can develop an appropriate plan of action 
for each "kqr company" vhlch is tailored to the si)ecific needs of 
that company, by drawing on the resources that have been collected 
since the last review. In many ways the Qsploycr Plan of Action Card 
is the most important item in the system, it becomes the focal 
point of the Employer Services Representative program for the 
Individual firm. It details the action? which should be taken to 
insxire that the employer and the qualified Job seeker are brought 
together for the benefit of both. It becomes the operational 
directive from that Individual company to the local office for. the 
services Utdch the company needs. 

Bnployer Complaint Pom 

Another form used to supplement the FTJ was the Qaployer 
Complaint Pom. The first priority of 'liie Onployer Services Unit 
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waa to handle the cooplainte that were voiced by employers. But 
there was no organized method o" insuring tnat the coaiplaints reached 
the appropriate staff members or that the resolution of the coaq>lalnt 
wf cooBunicated back to the staff members (in Order Taking or 
Placement) Ubo first identified the complaint. This posed two 
liindrances to resolution of employer covplaintsx first, the lack 
of a mechanism prevented the identified complaint from reaching the 
proper person and second, prevented news of the resolution's reaching 
the identifier of the complaint. 

develop a proper system of complaint handling, the Project 
developed a fc*^ r-.rbon cooy form for the routing and resolution of 
employer's objections. A facs:tmile is on page 8l . It has space for 
all pertinent details such as the company, tne complaint, the origin 
of the c^^laint, and the docvnents collected concerning the complaint. 
In the body of the form are spaces explaining how the complaint was 
resolved and what additional follow-up is needed* 

The copies were routed to the Bnployer Inforoation Jacket, the 
office manager for review, the company representative, and the 
staff member who originated the complaint. 

Bnployer Information Ta^ h y^ -j^ ^i Serv4ces 
(aiplover Infoimation Clerk) 

Prior to the Demonstration no one maintained the employer 
information on a regular basis, because it was not a required report- 
ing function. The records were maintained in a loose manner, with 
limited effort spent on their maintenance, ^e Bnployer Services 
Representatives spent the. greater portion of their time on developing 
support and maintaining a liason with the eaiployers, not on maintain* 
iag proper records. Consequently, the needed infozmation base was 
lacking. 
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Figure 6 
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In order to offset this troublesome situat: n, the Project 
staffed an Employer Infonnation Technician pob.tion (Bnployer 
Information Clerk) to support the operation of the Etaployer Services 
Unit. Th9 duties called for the collection, collation, 2nd main- 
tenance of the employer infonnation for use the Etaployer Services 
Unit and the rest of the office in its Job Infonnacion Delivery 
System (JIDS). The data used by the Technician was drawn from the 
multip^- sources found within the office and from outside sources 
that aided in the completion of the above schedules and culminated 
in th' Employer Plan of Action Card. 

By having one person detailed to the maintenance of all pertinent 
infonnation about the employers of the locality, the proper keeping 
of the infonnation base was guaranteed and the Etaployer Services 
Representatives were freed from record keeping tasks so that they 
could devote their time to dealing with the employers. Yet they 
still had the neaded operating infonnation with ^ich to carefully 
plan their approaches to tiie employers. 

The importance of collecting and maintaining employer infonnation 
cannot be overstressed. rae infonnation developed over a period of 
time can become the building block for improving services to both 
the applicant and the employer. The infonnation can be both the 
product and the tool of an Employer Services Uhit, which can collect 
and refine the data from the employer. The Dhit can use tlie data 
to serve the employer by insuring that h3 is contacted just prior to 
his peak hiring periods, that he is contacted when applicants who 
possess the skills that he is looking for enter into the system, etc. 

The major problems vdth the employer infonnation are collecting 
and using the infonnation and mainUinlng the infonnation. any 
data to be oi value, the staff members who use it should be completely 
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trained in its \ise and its collection. The data exists for the 
staff members to make interpretations and decisions basechon tfie 
available information. Without a complete Knowledge of how to 
interpret the data, it would serve litt] -? purpose. Also, the system 
must be maintain " and updated as the information comes in. Informa- 
tion that is obsolete serves no purpose and prevents acc\urate 
decisions from being made. 
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KEY EMPU)YER SELECTION 

Within a local Employer Services Program, available staff and 
resource constraints dictate local offices' optimization of their 
capabilities for maintaining relations with "key" employers. "Key 
employers, or employing establishments" are those which have the 
highest potential for listing with the local office the greatest 
number of job openings which will lead to placements. Identification 
and selection of these "key" employing establishments is important 
to the success of a local auployer Service Program. The MESC-ABR 
Project rejected a ♦^jor/minor" market model for identification and 
selection of key employers, because the size of firm criterion was 
not deemed to be an adequate index to openings/placement potential 
and, moreover, other criteria often were more significant for achiev- 
ing objectives with limited reiiources. Instead, the Project developed 
a "key employm«nt establishment" model which considered a number of 
salient features reflecting attributes of a particular firm and its 
industry, the degree of acceptance of the local office by the 
partici !ar firm, and the characteristics of the labor market as well 
as the; job seekers. Seven criteria used to identify and select the 
key i\ms were: 

1. Etoployers covered by Executive Order 11598 

2. Size of fim - 

5. Recurring employment fluctuations, seasonality 
4. Labor turnover 

5* Occupational characteristics of the industry and the 
establishment 

6. Local office acceptance and use by the firm 

7. Occupational potential for job seekers 
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BaPloyers Covered By Executive Order 11*598 



A very logical first criteria for detexmlning i^ich employers 
to contact is \^ether or not they are covered by Executive 
Order 11598 J the mandatory listings o^er. Etoployers covered by 
this order are required to list most of their job openings with the 
public Bnployment Service. 

The fact that these employers oust list their openings is a 
perfectly valid and useful reason for an employer visit. The 
purpose of the initial visit is to explain the order to the employer 
and to demonstrate how the local office can assist in their hiring 
needs. 

Most state offices now periodically provide their local offices 
with updated lists of employers covered the order. Such employers 
should receive v^iority visits, regardless of their potential based 
on the other six criteria. However, if the local office has limited 
contact staff, the otiib^* six criteria can be used to rank order the 
mandatory employers for visits. 

While this first criteria for selecting key employers to contict 
is very compelling, contacts, \^erever possible, should not be limited 
to Just these employers. Six addi.'lonal criteria are avj^ilable fee 
determining other employerb contact. 

3i2e of Pirn 

Job openings in a particular establishment usually reflect 
instability or vacancies in existing Jobs^ either of %Aich necessi- 
tates replacements, rather than increases in the level of employment. 
Hence, size of flxm cannot be z*egardod as the main determinant of the 
potential for placementa. Nevertheless, given ccmparablea in Job 
sUbllity, the larger the firm the greater the prospect for Job 
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openings -which will lead to plftcements. There are, of course, large 
firms which offer excellent wage^ and benefit packages and good 
working conditions, all of which promote a stabilized work force 
and, consequently, little placement potential for the local office* 
Houever, their offerings are more related to the industry of which 
these films are a part, than to the size of the firms theniselves* 

The selection criteria for identifying establishments ^rtilch 
offer the greatest potential for both volume and quality ot Job 
openings may start with size of work force, but should always take 
into account other criteria* Frequently, the size of his fira is 
a primary factor in the employer's decision to use the local office's 
services; in other cases his decision is dictated by Executive 
Order 11598* 

Special problems are imposed by the size of the firm* A large 
establishment will tend to be highly structured, with the hiring 
authority and channels to employment centralized in a personnel 
department, or dia. ^rsed among the different divisions and levels of 
authority* Union-management consideration will pity an important 
part in the hiring and promotional practices and may act to pr« 'nde 
the local office's penetration of the firm* Hius, the Internal 
labor market of the establishment becomes significant if the looal 
office seeks to expand its use by the firm* 

Information on firm size was derived from the quarterly report 
for the State Unemployment Law (ES-202 Report)* This report gives 
by month Ihe payroll and employment of firms classified by four- 
digit SIC code* The firms were classified by size of employment 
by industry* Despite variations In establisinent size in di^^ferent 
Industries, for the area as a whole size oategorles vere as established 
as followsi 300+ woricersi 100-299 woAers; <md less than 100 woricere* 
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The inforattlon waa tranacrlbtd from reports on suomary sheets 
(figure 7» we 88) for each organization. 

Recurring Baplo^ent Fluctuations 

Certain industries are characterized by seasonal fluctuations 
in production or marketing— industries such as construction which 
is dependent on weather conditions; food processing which is geared 
to the lowest demands ^ and retail tradec with its peak periods 
clustered around certain holidays. Knowledge of these highs and 
lows in eoploynent activity allows the local office to plan in 
advance for anticipated changes and attempt to capitalize on the 
industries* projected employment needs for xhat period. In addition 
to instability of employment in Seconal industries, other criteria 
may preclude a given establishment's beii^ classified as a '^key 
employing establishment.** However » these establishments can supply 
a large nvmber of suitable Job openings during their pea!c periods. 
In other words » **key establishment** is not a fixed and rigid identifi- 
cation for all months in the year. 

The infonnation about seasonal fluctuations was collected from 
the same source as the firm sire, the quarterly report for the 
unemployment Insurance Law. The information wad collected for the 
last four years in which information was complete and wa& arranged 
so that the rising and peak periods of employment could be identified 
by two-digit industry groups. (See figure 8, page 89.) 

Labor Turnover 

Labor turnover in a particular establishment is perhaps the most 
important source of openings for the local office. On rare occasions 
job openings may be generated bj' new industry entering the area or 
a major expansion of existing facilities, but, in the main, as has 
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been indicftted. Job openings coae from OBployaent irstability. Labor 
turnover can cone from three kex sources: voluntary woricer separa- 
tion; involuntary separation; and proootion* Voluntary separations 
such as quits and retirements yield openings which can be filled by 
the local office, directly hy filling the openings or indirectly by 
filling the openings resxilting from promotions made to fill the 
initial Job openings* Involuntary separations such as layoffs have 
little potential for the local office; in fact they are detrimental 
because they increase the size of the surplus labor force and reduce 
the nunber of possible Job openings in the coomnmity, Another fonn 
of involuntary separation, the discharge of unsatisfactory employees, 
offers the local office potential Job openings within a compazty* IUhe 
local office has an opportunity to either fill the vacated position or 
an entry position opened up by a promotion* 

Accessions to a company payroll come from one of two sources i 
the recall of workers laid off and new hires* The foxmer offers no 
Job order potential for the office; the latter does* 

Unfortunately f data on labor turnover is scarce and nonexistent 
in many localities* This creates a major roadblock in the local 
office's effort to identify and select employers lAich offer the 
greatest potential for placements (it also indicates the importance 
of developing such information on the Qsployer Record Cards)* 
While information is available from industry aggregates » these may 
have limited uses, and the real wind- fall lies in disaggregate 
infomation for individual firms* Yet, even this limited amount of 
information concerning accessions and separations by industry can 
supply a clue for the local office in its selection of "key employing 
establishiDents*" The quantitative data needs to be augmented by 
qualitative infomation about the employer's internal labor market, 
which can be acquired only over a considerable period of time* 
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In order to uUlize iduit infox«ation was available, the Project 
tabulated the employaent by months in two-digit industry groupings, 
•gainst ^ch new hires, tot*a separaUons and total accessions were 
compared. Althou^ the experience of a particular establisiaent may 
differ greatly from the experienc. of the industry as a whole, the 
infomation extracted proved to be of value in making broad conclusions 
about turnover and placement potential. (See Figure 9, page 92). 

Occupational C haracterisUcs of Industry by Rgtnblishment 

In order to make valid decisions ^bout which establishment should 
be classified as a -Tcey employer," the local office has to obtain 
infoxmation on the occupational structure—the mmiber, the range and 
complexily for the industiy and the particular fim. Those industries 
that have families or clusters of occupations that open channels of 
occupation and growth and advancement for the individual are, obviously, 
the best industries for the local office to cultivate. However, such 
clusters promote employment continuity which often excludes the local 
office. Because such situations become well known in the locality, 
plant recruitment and self-iniUated job search tends to limit local 
office participation in staffing these plants. There are also 
industries, and firms in those industries, where the occupational 
structure produces employment instability, if that instability is 
not caused by detrimental work characteristics— low pay, low job 
rights, lack of advancMwntjpqtential, or seasonality— the local 
office staff would do well to seek out those companies which can 
offer the greatest possible placement opportunity. 

The occupational characteristics of an industry and establish- 
ments within it can also give the local office insight into the 
hiring channels that would exclude or compete against the local 
office. For example, vocations which call for licensing by a 
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governmental agency, such as medicine t aviation, or public safety 
can be excluded from solicitation by the local office. Again, vAiere 
specific hiring is controlled through unionnsanagement contracts, the 
establishments employing persons In those occupations would not turn 
to the local employment office for employees. 

Nevertheless, care has to be taken in excluding Industries and 
companies from the ''key employing establishments** list. Although the 
more prestigious and pecuniary occupations may be closed, the firm 
still may offer a wealth of openings that are not excluded from the 
local office's job order lists. 

I^e method of determining the occupational structure used is too 
lengthy and technical for discussion In this segment of the report; 
to find the methodolc^/ refer to Technical Note I, in the MESC-AHR 
Project Report **Key Bnploying Establishments for Job Openings 
Listings,** by Louis Levine» January « 1971* 

Local Office Acceptance And Use 

Although this criterion is non-economic and tends to be a 
maiiceting research element based on experience, it is of major 
importance for the local office. It provides the means for identify- 
ing and selecting employing establishments to be singled out for 
special effort. After all, the purpose of the complex model is to 
pick those firms triiich will yield the greatest number of Job openings 
that the office can fill. If the degree of employer acceptance is 
not considered an important facet, then the organization of a "key 
employment establishment** mode] may well be an academic exercise. 
Regardless of the potential openings a firm has, if its acceptance 
of the local office as a recruitment source is loif, those openings 
will not be realized by the office. Much effort is directed by the 
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local office to attracting "new** employers Uhen the Job order 
experience will show that local offices have neglected employers 
who have already indicated their deaire to use the local office. 

A «key employing establishment" model is Just the first step 
in developing a marketing program directed at the employers in the 
connr ity. Ohe next step is recognizing that there are levels of 
acceptance, or degrees of relationships, that have developed over 
time. The infonaation organized around the first four criteria have 
to be fur*-her clustered in categories based on the acceptance of 
the local office. Those finns that are clustered together by their 
aize, their turnover and their occupational structure have to be 
reshuffled into fewer groupings b^ed on their use, and lack of use, 
of the local office. Grouping based on the five criteria then allows 
the local office to plan a marketing campaign directed to each 
particular sejjnent. 

Once the objective data had been collected by the MESC-AER 
Project, staff studied the order activity of the key firms chosen 
to detennine their relationship with the local office. The finns 
were classified three waysi effective relaUona, seldom uses or 
stopped using, and never uses the office. Also, infonnation on 
different programs that promoted the interacUon between the local 
office and employers was studied to see what kind of relationship 
was developed from those programs. 

The five criteria, four rooted in the characteristics of the 
particular industry and the fifth based on the interaction with 
the office, were used to pick those fixms which would give the 
local office the greatest number of Job openings that could be 
filled by the office, in turn, that data was arranged so that 
certain categories of finns could be approached, via a marketing 
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campaign, in the most propitious method to get those job openings. 
(See Figure 10, page 96). 

Occupational Potential for Job Seekers 

It was suggested in other Project reports that obtaining an 
increase in number of job openings in the local office is not an end 
in itself, it is obvious that greater attention must be given to the end 
objectives of placements. In thxs way both employers and job seekers 
are served. Placements can only be achieved by selection or refex^-^al 
of job seekers who have qualifications to meet the employers' hiring 
specifications. This means that based on the nvmbers and characteris- 
tics of applicants registered with the local off ice— particularly 
with respect to occupations-- employing establishment relations may 
be shifted at certain times to reassign aaployer Services Represen- 
Utives. This is in contrast to job development, which ia tisually 
regarded as searching out job opportunities for job seekers on an 
individual basis. In our suggested operation, a group approach is 
taken, relating employer services activities to those establishments 
Uhich employ personnel in occupations represented by significant 
categories oi registered applicants. 



* Of course, it will often prove necessary to modify unrealistic 
hiring specif icationa. 
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EMPLOYER CONTACT SCHEDULES AND CONTROLS 

In order to develop a system for controlling and evaluatine 
contacts with employers, the local office used three tools: 

1. The Qoployer Contact Plan of Action 

2. The Bnployer Contact Schedule and Control Board 

3. The Qnployer Contact Evaluation Form 

Bnployer Contact Plan of Action 

The Bnployer Contact Plan of Action (See figure 11, p. 98) vas 
designed to achieve three major purposes i first, to categorize the 
employers into distinct groupings based on certain characteristics 
in order to develop it marketing strategies for each group; 

secondly, to provide ijployer Services with a master plan for 

contacting all key employers over a specified period of tune (six 
to twelve months) and thirdly, to establish a set of objectives to 
be reached for each key employer. 

The plan provided for variations in the numbers of employer 
contacts to be made and it distin^ished the type of contact according 
to the size of the firm and the quality of the firm^s existing 
relations vdith the local office. 

Firm Size 

1* 500+ employees 
2. 100-299 employees 
5. 50-99 employees 

Existing Relations f ith the Lo ca l Office 

1. Effective relations - uses services selectively 

2. Relations need work - used seiTvices but stopped, or 
uses them infrequently 
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looaX offlet 

for •«eh cftUfonr th« pl«a d«plot«i 

«• nuaib«r of Yititt to b« mmU to the «npl07«r 

b* Dm maiber of Yititt to b« Mdt br th« «ipl07«r 
e. nuBbtr of pxaotlonaX t<I«phon« eallt to b« Md« 

d* Th9 niab«r of indirtet oontaett to b« «ad« to th« 

•nplorcrsy that th« eontaots aad* by p«r«ont from 

out«ld« th« local offlo« 

7h« n»b«r of ftnaral or tptoifle aailinc* to bt made 
to th« cttpIoy«rt 

T^t BMrkatins plan oallad for a stparato ttratosy for oaeh of 
th« elMtlfloatiotu r«8tiltins frott th« eottbiiution of eonaldtrationt* 
Eaoh •tr«to87 calxtd for « e^taot mix of ptraonaX visits to th« 
•mploy«r» Yisltt to th« offie* fron th« «aq>Ioy«r« proaotloiul 
toIephoDo eallftt and g«n«rAl and spoolfle aailini;t. Th« strftttgy 
dev«Iop«d for those «aipIor«rt e«t«8oris«d m havins '*«ff«etlve 
relations** was alatd at strensthsning ths sxistini^ bonds b< twesn ths 
local offles and the eaployert capturing a greater share of the 
openings for i^ch he has to go outside his flm to fill; and 
iisproving the quality of the Job openings that the esployer it 
placing* Die strategies designed for those employers listed under 
**relations need woric** and ''relations need ^rtensive work** consisted 
of problem identification and solving^ with the Bsployer Services 
(ftiit staff giving personalised attention to the employer's needs. 
Vat difference between ''relations need woric'* and ''relations need 
extensive work'* is one of degree and coarndtsMnt* If an employer in 
the latter category showed promise and the potential for placements 
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MM sr«at» th«n th« tnit cone«ntrat«d Itii affort; If not, th« Vnit 
aoTtd on to a aoro proaisi&C aaploytr. 

Th« Coati^e^ plan of Action «aUbIiabad tha baaia for tha ovaraU 
aaaaftttant of tha objactivaa of tha a^>Ioyar Sanricc Procrw^. Bf 
davaXoplnf a tanutivt aehtdula of tha kiiv^t of eonUcta to ba aada 
with aoipIoyarSf tha ^loyar Sanrioa ttait has a noctM&t trcm which 
it can plan, control , aad coordinate contacta* Bacauaa aaen anployar 
has a ainittuB numbar of diffarant conUcta to ba »ada» tha ^it can 
■aaaura and datemina if tha anpXorine aaUUIishaant haa baan 
conuctad tha appropriate nuabar of tiaaa; if not. it can pl«n 
— accordingly. 

^oloyar Contact Sehedula and Control Tr^trd 

The Project deaisned and inaUXXed In the local office a y x $• 
oMnatlc board which deaienatad each ataff meoiber'a vlaita for % two- 
week period. The board alao had a aection for dat« that could be 
uaed aa a rou^h meaauraoent of the chansea that have taken place 
alnce the Eoployar Servlcea Vult began full-*fledged operationa. The 
areaa for vhich the data waa recorded and diapXayed wex^t 

I* The ntatber of new applicanta 

2* The nunbttr of new ordera for the aon*^ 

3* The number of new openinga generated by tht new ordera 

^, The number of open ordera that were in Job Bank on the 

last day of the month 
3* The number of oraera that were cloaed during the month 

(minus those orders cancelled) 
6. T^e number cancelled orders 
7* The number of placements made during the month 
8* T^e Plaeemcrnt to opening ratio 
9* The number of referrals made during the month 
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10* Otie referral to placement ratio 
11. The average hoxirly rate 
12* The average occupational level 
13* The casual labor placenents 
l4« The xm^tBplojment rate 

Prominently displayed in a hi^ traffic area within the office, 
the board became a focal point for both the a«>loyer Service Unit 
and the rest of the office* At a glance, every staff meober could 
tell Uhere the Einployer Services Representative would be on a given 
day. Each staff member felt some degre > of involvement since, the 
data reflected the volume of activities and certain aggregated 
measurements of job orders listed with the office during the pre- 
ceeding months* 

•Hie Bnployer Services Unit Supervisor was able to maintain 
control over the visits made, by reviewing entries on the board to 
insure that there was no conflict in their schedules. At the same 
time, the staff members could check the visiting activities of their 
collei^es to see if their planned schedules conflicted. The board 
proved to be an excellent tool for coordinating visits and preventing 
more than one Bnployer Services Representative from calling on the 
same enq?loyer dxiring a two-weeK period. 

antlover Offntf ct_Evaluation Pom 

The third instrument developed by the Project was the Bnployer 
Contact Evaluation Poxm (See Figure 12, p. 102). Designed for the 
staff members to complete after making a visit to an employer, it 
has check boxes for the mode of contact, purpose of contact, and 
results of the contact. 'Rie back of the form was used to report, 
in narrative fashion, the main theme of the contact and information 
collected during the contact. 
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^>lor<r 

Site or C^ZZiZZ 

CoTMZ PerJOT. (initial) 

Z. a. Su>^^^n5J^ (Uiitlai) 

XaiA Co^.^^c^ x^r^cJ: ozc or aore) 

*— omcc I'rjs erploycr ' 
?ur^i« oi za::zi.cz, {Cztci ozm or sore) 

{ Co ir.-irocuce ^tzcy & 3«rvicc» j j T!o explain a r«a:ulatloa or procraa 

' ?o sollc-^ :&3 o:?«=aa£» j j **> solve a proJilen Mcewd Troa 

n ^ **** ^ con w-icx Pj ^ ppoTicto ect?loy»r scrvxcca 

r- ?o civclc:; ^ job for 



Did cont^.^ accozpl2^ your pxrTOSe? 



all; escplain _ 



If visic «is tc- ce* Job openings » how =aay w«r« obUiintd? 

It V.0 vi5i^ to provide e=?loyer «ervic«s, what atrvlcM w«r« provided? (Cheek one 
or =07«} 

• Ss^.cli^.i .-f^list^c bin::j requircsest 
I in d«velo;sc:;t of a trainici prosrsa 

' A^si.t -n.tr. adectioa and tectiaj procedure* 

j j .'.rrirc* t"-r c.nployir ?j;hnicil Scrvico SopreaentatiTe to visit fira 
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After the schedule was turned over to the Supervisor for review 
and corrections, it was then given to the Dnployer Information Clerk 
for the posting of the new infomation and tKe filing of the form 
in the Bnployer Jacket. The schedule insures that the Dnployer 
Services Representative records the results of the contact as soon 
as the contact is completed, while the events are fresh in his 
mind. 

The Bnployer Contact Evaluation form was a particularly valuable 
tool in that it served a dual purpose: it assured the collection 
and recording of employer information; and, it was an evaluation 
form for the Employer s|rvices Representative and his Supervisor to 
review the results of^jaae'^ visit. 
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JOB DE^.'ELOPMQJT 

No organized, systematic Job development system existed in the 
test city. What was considered "job development" was sporadic place- 
ment attempts when there were no suitable openings listed with the 
office for long-term unemployment registranta* Hie more experienced 
and aggressive interviewers? e. g, job developers for the WIN and 
veteran groups, and counselors who had developed some degree of 
industry knowledge and rapport with a few employers, would, on 
occasions, attempt to place an individxial on a job without a job 
order* In order to stimulate more job development, the Project 
developed a system for collecting, organizing, and disseminating job 
development leads in the local office. 

The job development system was designed to promote job openings 
for persons presently unemployed who possessed certain occupational 
characteristics which companies are seeking* The system was not 
designed to provide socio-economic or worker group profiles for 
industries which may be planning to locate in the area. In other 
words, the system was to find job openings for the existing surplus 
supply of workers and not to help create a demand for certain worker 
groups. 

The method designed by the Project was simple in its organization 
and implementation. Members of the local office staff, primarily the 
Dnployer Services Unit, would inquire of employing establishments if 
there were certain jobs or occupations which the company had difficulty 
filling, either because of the complexity or the demands of the jobs. 
If the establ\shment had such occupations, then the office repre- 
sentative ascertained whether the personnel manager desired to be 
contacted if the office located a person who possessed the needed 
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credentials, if he did, the ESR made out a Job Development Lead 
Card (Figure I5, p.l06). 

The card is a form, containing all the pertinent information 
about a poceatial opening to allow the Job developer, usually an 
interviewer or a counselor, to select a suitable candidate. The 
information garnered from the employer includes: 

1. The duties to be performed 

2. The proficiency needed 

3. The specialized knowledge needed 
^. The machines to be opierated 

5. The remuneration for the position 

The collected information is organized in a file by the occupa- 
tional title and D.O.T. code. All similar occupations and codes arc 
grouped together into occupational categories. One sheet or lead 
card is made for each Jub development lead received from a f inn, with 
each lead card placed in its relevent category. 

A second file, also centrally located and easily accessible 
contains data on possible applicants for the position described in 
the lead card. This second file is called the "active" or applicant * 
file. As an interviewer uses it, he records the name, social security 
number and the D.O.T. code for the candidate, and *rtien an appoint- 
ment between ea^ployer and Job candidate is scheduled. It becomes the 
Job developer's responsibility to follow up and contact the employer 
within an appropriate time afterward, ate success or failure of the 
attempt is then recorded on the lead sheet. 

By constantly adding infonnation and updating the lead cards, 
the aaployer Services Unit can keep track of vrtiat occupations and 
companies are receiving the most Job development contacts from the 
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office. The Unit can also maintain a record of successful or 
unsuccessful attempts and use them as a basis for further employer 
contacts. 

The primary source for Job development leads comes from visits 
by the Etoployer Services Unit, but there are many secondary soiirces, 
thtt key one being the closed order file. Those orders, cancelled 
because of a lack of suitable candidates, can direct the Etoployer 
Services staff to a company which might wish to interview anyone 
who meets the specifications of the Job. However, care has to be 
taken in screening the orders to insure that the lack of applicants 
results from the complexity and skill level of the Job, rather than 
the inherent instability in an undesirable Job or position. 

Wholesale Job development was studied to Judge the feasibility 
of instituting that kind of Job development program. But, unfortimately, 
the necessary infomation base was not extant at the time. For 
example, the procedures for developing demographic profiles of worker 
groups were prepared as part of selecting key employing establishments, 
but due to time constraint*, were not implemented. The procedures 
involved are outlined in an earlier Project report.* 

As the staff in the local office increases its technical pro- 
ficiency in data collection and as there is reasonable assurance 
that the Job development attempts directed to the surplus supply of 
workers are successful, then the Bnployer Services Unit will direct 
its attention to preparing « information bank for large-scale Job 
development. 



♦ See Project Report, Key aiploying EstablislMBenta for Job Openings 
Listings , by Louis Levine. 
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^ There ere potential problems to be avoided in a Job development 
program. The first problem is getting an adequate mix of both 
occupations and firms. Unless care is taken to solicit a wide 
variety of occupations and firms, the file will become overloaded 
with a few clerical and higher-skilled positions and dominated by 
a few firms. This will lead to the second major problem: oversolici tac- 
tion of the companies tnat are listed in the Job developmont file. 
If an employer is contacted too frequently, he will soon request 
his company's name be removed from the file. 

The file must remain dynamic. As new sources are promoted, they 
have to be recorded and when the demands for a particular company 
are filled that company's sheet must be expurgated. 

Above all, the interviewers and counselors who do Job develop- 
ments have to be encouraged to uste and au^nt the ^stemj if not, 
then the purpose of the system will be negated. 
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THE DEUVERY OP EMPLOYER SERVICES 

Seven key components of the Demonstration EhipXoyer Services 
Prograra have been reviewed: staff training; the Bnployer Advisory 
Connittec; piblic relations; employer infonnation; "key employer** 
selection; employer contact schedules and control; and, job develop- 
ment information. The rcacier should recall that only the key elements 
are being covered and the actual program included many more activi- 
ties* While each of these components or activities is important to 
a successful Bnployer Services Program, not one of them is an end in 
itself. Each of these elements only exists to support the delivery 
of services to employers and applicants anu should never be allowed 
to become an end in itself « 

In discussing the delivary of services to employers wa shall 
make a distinction between t\ro basic kinds or levels of service* The 
most important service provided to employers is the recruitment, 
screening, and referral of Job applicants — th« placement service. The 
second level of service is assisting employers with their manpower 
related internal problems, referred to as employer services, -«uployer 
technical services, or ir*-plant services. We shall use the employer 
services nomenclature for purposes of this exposition. Bach of these 
levels or kinds of services will be discussed separately* although 
they can be, but seldom are interwoven. 

Before proceeding to the discussion we must again mention that 
the delivery of services in the Deaonstration was quite basic and 
does not represent the uXtiaate Bnployer Services Delivary System. 
It does, however, help guarantee innediAte improvement in job 
listings and placements , while also serving as a basic building 
block for developing more elaborate future prograaui. 
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anployer Cervices And The 
Delivery of Plaeg ment Sorvic^a 

The purpose of this section is to explore the role of the 
E>nployer Services Unit in the placement process. The role of the 
Unit must be circumscribed so as not to overlap tiie dutier ar,d 
responsibilities of placement stiiff, otherwise, confUct would Ic 
inevitable. In this capacity the Employer .tervices HepresentativeV 
(S.SR) role can b^ seen as that of an internal' consultant, concoJT^oci 
v/ith iinproving services f--) h:s customers or account's. 

The concept of an internal consultant is important, because tr.c 
E3R doc-3 not, UvSually, have any autl'.ority over placement sta.f. Thur 
the BSR rouJt depend on professional and personal influence to obtain 
his or her objectives, not positional influence. In ot.her words, 
he must rely or. competence and not rnni: to cain hi.- enu?, unlil'*; 
situation m most bureaucracies, vnoro J>osltl^nal influence ir t-.e 
only formally reco;mizeci means of exerting: pre:{sure on staff. The 
Enn must be extremely sensitive to tlic rcMities of tije situation anri 
t-'ie organizationally detennined limitations on his role in internal 
operations. 

The first and most important internal roU of tlie ':::r in assuring 
services to employers is to follo-^ up on aged orders. Procedural 
discussions will be avoided as tiiose v<mld vary considerably from 
state to state. Rather, only tne essential steps to assurini: service 
;;ill be outlined: 

1. The Unit mu:.t set realistic criteria as to what 
represent" an aged oi-der in the local office. 

2. On \ d«iily bapis. tlie aj^cd orders must be la.;ted and 
tiven to the KHH for foXlov; up. Ideally, an £3R shouM 
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be given those orders relating to his customers or 
accounts, where such a system is employed. 

3. The ESR should contact the placement operation to 
ascertain its problems in filling tiie Job order. 

h. If the problem lies in the employers* specifications, 
the £r«R should contact the employer regarding a modifi- 
cation of these specifications. 

5. If the problem is internal, i.c« the crjecifications on 
the order arc reanonable, tiio K3P s'lould revievj the 
active file for clirible candidates. 

■5. If no candidates are readily avaiinbXo the employer 

sli>uld be innediately contacted to ascertain if ho wcul<'. 
pljic^ a flC'^r.-jpaper ad asking interested job seekers to 
apply at the local efface and/or mod:.fy hir job specifi- 
cate or^s. 

A s'jccnc irtei-nai role f^r Uie EIa is to seinre is a bridge 
bftwe«n Uie employer cocanunity ana the local office. Th.s rol^ in 
especially important where an Dnplcyer .^.dvisory Coninittee is not 
in existence. The r.3R can provide lonal office ntaff, an^ particularly 
the Placement i:nit, wiU* first hand feedback on employer ^atir.f«ction 
.»r •^1:5 Satisfaction wiUi ti.e speed and quality of the jer/icos being 
received. 

'fhis in an especially delicate role for the and it should t« 
care f 'ill/ approached and executed. The ZJH sf.ou'id not adont t»e 
role of local office critic, narshly relating employer criticisms 
of the office. Rather the appro/icn should be to enco'Ta.c^' nlacement 
staff to on<3:age m joint problem solving activities with tlje anployi^r 
'.cnnces Unit to alleviate the existing problems. The local office 
manager must always be consulted concemin/: employer complaints and, 
whenever possible, brouf;ht into the prob?.em-solving sessions. 
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Jhe Pelivery of RBp;nv#>^ 
Lintemal Manpower^ Servig#5> 

The second level of services is th.t of employer services directed 
to-;,rd assisting with the fims- m«po-..,.r problems, "mc eaph.sis is 
l.nrficly on the -.ployer,' intern*! n«„po-.:er problem, especially *, 
these relate to the lAbor iwtrJ-.et transactions. 

Before proceeding with this section „e nmnt .«ain r«ind the 
r-ader that our r-emonstration Procram did not represent the ultimate 
fin:.loyer Cervices Profira». It ,.as especially limited in delivering 
int^nua «anpo..-er or in-plant services, such a, j„b ««iysi, 
>vo:or«.nt oi- job speciric,tions. analysis of personal systeas. etc. 
Th.s lim-tat:on on t'.e Ito.le: reculted from a need to concentrate 
resource., on increasi,^: job listin^:s and i«p:x,vin.; placement service,. 
Also, staff resources wer<. scarce and those persons available were 
"oiU.or trained nor experience-1 i„ delivering in.pl«,t services. The 
■>«monst.-stion Model acain served as a basic bui.dinp block for 
e-tablishinc an employer services activity. Given tin^. additior.il 
ro.ource... and a5s:.tance. tl>c.e activities conceivably could be 
Wied to includ-^ tne fuM r:A e or in-plant ser%ice*. 

The ranf- of ^..loyer ..rvice., delivered. .;nil*, iiaiicd. did 
re,«.e.ent an ia,>orta,a ..op^ct of the total a,ployer ."ei-vices P«,„aa. 
T> e .e,-vice. inclu^ied those deemed most essent..,! to supporting: 
the overall eadoy.- pn-criw. THese actu.il servicer, provided .ere 
co-.'orel :n r.^ def.i: in '/o.-ae : of this .-e|«rt, 

nesponcin, to ear>lo;.-e- jomplaints or re-ucsts for 
assj jt.nnce 

Providi.-,;.- employer- .-.U-. r-i(ianse xnd assistance on 
m.-aid.-.t.>!7 li-'t'.r.r.s. '20:. and oihe. special proRrao-! 



* Providing «BpXoyers with w»St And other labor market 
infomation 

• AnaXyzin* employar ne«da and maUclci? provitions for the 
daXirery of aenricea aiaed At i«provia< internal labor 
aarket eonditiona 

As each of tt.aaa aenricea haa baan daacrlbad in Reporta ^ and 
doaa not contain any new or innorative approach, wt will not 
elaboratt further on theai. Rather, a considerably ne«Iectad arsa 
will be explored, that of the approach to delivering ;^eae aenricea. 

A Qenerall xed Approach To DeliveriM 

6 

ft«>lQYer fIn-Plant Servicts^ 

Thia aection doea not purj?ort to deal with the technical or 
procedural aspects of wortcin« with a«ployera on internal aanpower 
problems. Baployer Uchnical servicea is a aubject in itself. As 
we did not generally en«aee in providing such aervicea to employers, 
it is impoaaitle to present an experientiilty baaed model. Rather, 
attention will be given to the proceas of achieving change in an 
organization, a aubject only ciu-aorily covered in federal sidelines 
and manuals. 

VisiUng an employer to aolicit his Job openings doea not 
materially change hia organization. However, perioming Job 
reatructunng; upgrading programa; and, alterinj peraonnel policiea 
and procedurea repreaent social or organizational changes, often 
of considerable consequence. Over the last few yeara a considerable 
field of theory and practice has developed which is concerned with 
social and orgaxuzational change. It is beyond the acope and purpose 
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Of thi. to thoroughly di«u». this fi.ld. How.T.r, ,cm of 

th, laiowlt<lc« .ad pr.-.ctic, of thi. fud i, dlr«ctXy rel.wnt to 
crUin «p,ct. of th. ESRU rol.. it will pUcd in p.r.p.etiY.. 

Ito. •»««ne« of th. or««ai*.tion*l d.^opwat .:ptt>*ch ic^ th*t 
for .ociai chti,«. to «uce»«d. it ««t b« pl«Md. m Vnw of - v 
.ubj.ct «tt«r. th. ESR c«aot .pp.«. i„ « «^loy.r'. pl«t. ,u«.,t 
th4t th. «iploy.r h*. crUin wnpow.r probl««,. p^cd to conduct 
« ind.p«,d.nt .tudy. «d l«pl«.«t th. .tudy r.cc«nd.tion. . -n,. 
fact that ,0 littl. guid«c. on wkin, or««nii*tion*l ch««e ia 
preavnud i„ .xi,tia« «„u.i. «d guideline, say p«^,iiy „pi^„ 
th. preaent aad aUt* of a^jloyer technical aervlc.a. 

In approaching «. *s;.>ov.r with th. ir»t«,tion of auJciws ch«^,. 
in that «ploy.r'a orgwUzation. th. ESR ahould yi^ the proc.aa of 
"Jcine chanee aa cM»aiatin« of a.T.ral phaa.a, 

1. D«velopBi«it of a ne.d for change 

2. E9UbliahB.nt of a change relationship 
Working toward change 
Generalisation and atabilisation of change 

2^«J*v£loeS.nt of a need for.chanse, n.ia can c«ae about v. 
on. of aeveral w,y,. but underlying it all. the employer ^,4t be 
^de aware that he haa internal aanpow^r p..«bl«. Any of 
the following a«y occur, firat. the ESR m-y diacover a probl« in 
atudying the e-ployera' record card, or through ac other me«»3. 
and directly offer to help with the problem, aecondly. a third 
party «y engender tue ^nployer'a recognition of a need for change, 
for example, an EEOC auit againat an e-pioyer «ay lead hi. to .eek 
the local office's help in i^rovi^ hi. hiring practicea, «,d 
thirdly, the employer nay be aware of his own difficulvy and aeek 



out the help of the local office. The latter is probably the most 
comoon co»irse of development. 

The establishment of a chan/^e relationship. This is a vitally 
important aspect or ti>e change process. First impressions dc have an 
influence on the future of an>- human relations.hip. The employer 
be seeking assurance tti&z thp E3H (and local office) has t^c expert 
knowlec^;e and skills to solve his problem. A lac, that tiie Bili is 
tnorouchly understandable and approachable. 

The ESP. must nai:e the employer not only av.-are of the nature of 
the problem bat also of tiie matiutude of coop "on and effort that 
will be necessary to solve it. The ESR must make the employer avcare of 
the difficulties involved in a charge, such as an upgrading procram or 
a program aimed at reducing turnover. 

Vorking tov>ard change. This aspect involves at least three 
steps: diagnosis or clarification of the problem; examint'.tion of 
alternative routes and goals j and, the tran^fomation of intention:; 
into actual cnan^e efforts. The key to tiie E^Rs' success m this 
effort is that it .mist be a collaborative activity. 7he employer 
and ESH must won: through each step of the process as a tea-n, other- 
xise, the employer is net li^,eiy to take the actions necessary to 
en,"enrlcr the nece'^sary changes.: 

The nost important step is the collaboration bet.; -•n t;ie 
emnloyer and the F^l\ in dia/Tiosing t:ie internal mftniX), 3r dxf ri».ulti*;s . 
As dat?. (quantitative and qua! ita live) is collected an<. analyze*: 
the problem which at first jeened ^inple o!ten appears to become 
more complicated. Often, vested interests, i.e. the union; super- 
visors; long-term employers; etc., try to discourage any chan*;e3. 
The ESR must proceed very slowly and involve the employer in every 
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of t':e d- !fnosis if he hopes to overcone t;iese ro;>ibloc':s 
tr cnifo . 

One* t!'.e problem(s) is understood and reasonably accepted by 
tlx* ♦jmploy'^r, alternative .solutions must be developed and evaluates, 
rcr in^tcmcc, tic problem of hi£;h turnover is verj* conpiex and ^here 
nrtr conriivab':? rr. many as a dor.en basic approaches to Uealinf; v:itii 
It. .hen t t> approach is selected, it must be traji<;lated m a plan 
,^?tior. lOr t e enplrvy^ir, ivith a series of goals to be accomolished 
*>c.:i\ -stc in cnar.jc prccesr>. Once again this process must be 
-.n* of jollr.bcnition bet:;cen tlie employer and the E3R. The SoR 
icj A: net .J'^ *t alone r.r. I then try to sell it to the employer; 
-Oviv*.. an approo.'^.i ;s selaom 'ell r**ve''.ved by nio^^t employers. 

.:.en tno (-^oalo are develop*»ci and clearlv ctoted, an intention 
of tic lion p.ust be '-iven to all the p-np'.oyecs 'i)\o may be affected, 

ircct*;. or in;-r*>< c: , lu tno or/^ani^ation. The employer must 
na' e It clecir t;..i- the E3? i*^ operating un-ier his instructions and 
th^ activities hlSR v;ill be undertaking are for the benefit of 
the fim and all it/: employees. Finally, and afjam m cooperation 
'A.tn tnc enployer an r.u emp oyecs, the E3R must continually seek 
to ram c.^rxiitm--r.t for tnc change. He (or si.e) must proviae constant 
feedb-^ck to all concemeci over t^p prof;rer.s of cnan^^e efforts. If 
the change is to succeed it must be open nd based on tnijt, not 
on secrecy or coercion.. 

The genera li zation and stabiliz ation o:' cha nge. The ESH's job 
does not end v;hen he completer; the initial change effort, such as 
developing a career ladder for a department m the organization. A 
considerable amount of time is required for this type of change 
activity ana, if it is to really pay off m improving internal 
labor market functioning, it must be stabilized and generalized through- 
out the organization. 
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stabilization involves pennanentXy establishing the new activity 
or program, e.g. if the ESR assisted the organization in developing 
better hiring policies, he must aXso continue to work with it until 
these new policies become routine practices. At that point he can 
assume the change hta been stabilized in a new apd improved level 
of organizational functioning. 

Generalization of the change is the key to success in improving 
internal labor market functioning. An upgrading program, a job 
analysis, or a restructuring study usually occur on a small scale, 
within a department or some small unit of the organization. The 
ESR's job is then to try to extend the change throughout the 
organization, e,g, to make upgrading programs a regular activity 
within the organization and not merely a one-time experience. If 
the initial change effort was successful, the ESR shoxild be in a 
good position to encourage the continuance and extension of the 
new activities throughout the organization. 
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Footnotes 

1. Giblin and Lev^ne, "Achieving Manpower Goals...," Op. Cit. 
2* Ibid. . Chapter VI. 
5. Ibid. 

^. Ibid. . Chapter III. 

5. Giblin and Le vine, "Achieving Manpower Goals...," Op. Cit. i 
Chapter III, and "aaployer Services Activities...," Op. Cit> , 
Appendix. 

6. This approach is heavily based on the concepts developed by 
Ronald Lippitt, Jeanne Watson, and Bruce Westley, The Dynamics 
of Planned Change (Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1958). 
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APPENDIX 

The following Appendix is a etanary chapter from 
the other Project Pinal Report. 
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CmPTOR VII 
BASIC DI3I(gfrS FOR PROQUM EFFECTIVEMESS ^ 



Thin chapter will present a diatlllatlon of the most important 
learnings (achievements or experiences) based on nearly l8 months 
of Project activity and observation of forces influencing the 
local operational setting. We have chosen to refer to it as **basic 
insights for program effectiveness** rather than the usual **8unnary 
and recooroendations • ** Oxu* choice of this title was deliberate. 
For several reasons, it was not possible* in good conscience, to 
produce a number of recomsendations. 

The first difficulty results from the actual experiences of 
the Demonstration. The origiixal Project goal was to find techniques 
for increasing Job listings. For the most part the necessary 
techniques were available; they merely required some refinement. 
These techniques are discussed in earlier Chapters II and III, 
and in even more detail in the other Project final report. Thus, 
there is ample material presented for the person who is interested 
in a detailed discussion of how we increased Job listings. It 
will be evident to the reader that increasing Job listings was 
neither the most difficult nor the most important achievement. In 
other words the achievements go beyond the original narrow tjoals 
of the Research and Demonstration Project. As a matter of fact, 
they raise questions about the value of the Project goal itself. 

A second problem in making recomnendations is the impossible 
task of simplifying ind condensing Project experiences to produce 
•*one liners" on how to solve some of the key problems of the public 
Bnployment Service, mie many studies take this approach, i.e. 
one line answers, and it is often coomended by so-called policy 
officers, it tends to be misleading and can do great harm. The 
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experience of this Project indicates that we do not have any simple 
and neat solutions to wh ^t we perceive to be the complex and very 
extensive problems whic h face the public Bn.;lovment Service. 

Finally^ much of the goal related learning would suggest major 
changes in the direction of the public Employment Service. However, 
with widespread uncertainty as to current program goals it is under- 
standably difficult to suggest "new directions." Unless current 
goals and priorities of the public Employment Service are clear, 
which they do not now seem to be, there is little foundation on 
which to formulate viable recoamendations . 

Our basic insights are nevertheless a synthesis of our key 
findings. And, the following discussion of our insights contains 
the conceptual material for developing many useful recomaendations 
for change. Por instance, if the change really desired is to optimize 
job listings and placements, then one major step would be not to 
refer marginally or unqualified applicants to employers. Perhaps 
this one brief example may help clarify why it is necessary to dis- 
cuss the things learned and not place them m the context of direct 
policy and program recomnendations. 



PRO(mAM INSIGHT 1 

rr IS WHOLLY FEASIBLE POR MOST LOCAL OFFICES TO ACHIEVE 
SIGNIPICAITr SHORT RUN (UP TO ONE YEAR) IIKREAS?^ IN THEIR 
VOLUME OP JOB LISTINGS, USING AN APPROACH SIMILAR TO IHAT 
S1PL0YED IN THE DET'IONSmTION. 
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PR0(31AM INSIOHT 2 

IN >JOST OFFICES WHICH EXPERIENCE SIGNIFICANT SHORT RUN 
INCREASES IN JOB OPENINGS, IT IS HIGHLY PROBABLK TOAT 
TOE UrcREAoE IN PUCEKENTS WILL NOT BE NEARLY PROPORTIONAL 
TO THE INCREASE IN OPENINGS*. 



It vdll help place our experiences in proper perspective if 
we discuss Program Insights and 2 together. Earlier in 
Chapter IV we documented tJ-e significant improvement in job list- 
ings which appears to have resulted from the Demonstration. V/e 
stress that this improvement occurred despite the fact that no 
attempt was made to optimize the volume of job listings. In fact, 
the Employer Serrtces Unit devoted about 4o percent of its time 
and effort to helpir^ fill existing job openings. At certain 
tiroes, this Unit spent up to 6o percent of its time on this activity 
and only ^0 percent on outside work with employers. This strategy 
was taken because the local office could not effectively cope with 
the dramatic short run increase in job openings. While place- 
ments increased far beyond national averages, they lagged behind 
the increase in openings. It was felt that to engender a con- 
siderable volume of openings and then fail to service a large 
portion of them, would, in time, result in a worsening of relations 
with employers. These conclusions are the basis for the next 
several insights. 

* The interested reader should carefully read Chapter IV, if he 
hasn't already done so. 
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rROGRAM INSIGHT 5 

SEEaONG TO ATTAIN DRAMATIC INCREASES IN JOB USTINGS, IN 
AND OP ITSELF, IS NOT A WORraWlULE OR EVEN Ri^.TIONAL GOAL 
POR r«ST EMPLOYMENT SERVICE LOCAL OFFICES. IT MAY EVEN 
BE SELF-DEFEATING! 



This insight will probably strike many readers as tantamount 
to subversion of the public ^plo>*ment Service. Officials of 
the M&npovier Administration which has experienced a long period 
of decline in employer listings of Job openings will be inclined 
to resist this conclusion. Hox;ever, the fact remains that increas- 
ing job listings is only a bureaucratic goal and becomes a service 
to employers, applicants, and the general community only when th e 
local office can effectively service these additional openings. 

Before attempting to achieve goals set up at the federal or 
state level for increasing openings and placements, the local office 
manager and his key staff must realistically assess what volume of 
openings can be effectively serviced by existing staff and facilities. 
If existing staff and facilities are not adequate it will be necessary 
to revise tiiese goals downward or request additional resources. 

A major increase in job listings has many ramifications for 
the entire local office. It will lead to increased needs for order 
takers, Job Bank verifiers, central referral control staff, inter- 
viewers, more telephone lines, more record keepings. If, in time, 
thi& increase in orders brings more job applicants to the local 
office, existing staff and facilities may rapidly become even more 
inadequate, all of which brings us to the next basic insight for 

program eiTectiveness. .1, 
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PROGRAI-l rJSIGKT U 

CVxAlJGBS IN POLICY AND PRCGHAM DIRH:TI0N3 IN ONE PROGRAM 
OR OPmnON (SUCH as employer SERVICES) I^ST UTIU2E A 
SYSTC-IS APPROACH: OTHER PROGRAMS AT© OPERATIONS ^TUST 
REFLECT THIS CHATJGE IN DIRECTION. 



Recently the primary goal of the public Employment Service 
has become an incre.-jse in openinr.s and placements. However, 
the organizational structure and philosophy of most local offices 
durinr. t:-.e last ei^^ht years has not been consistent with this new 
direction. Over tl:e years, staff increases have been for special 
client service programs and employability development of tlie non- 
competitive applicant who often was not even seeking employment. 
Tlie philosoi^y was to develop Job opporturaties for the least 
qualified applicant, at the expense of catering to employers, if 
need be. 

In the vast majority of offices, no additional Placement or 
Btaployer Services staff was made available to accomplish the new 
goals. No guidelinea were given that would accomplish a redirection 
of staff from WIN, Baployability Development Units, etc. toward 
Baployer Services activities, e.g. increasing openings and place- 
ments. No change in policy was aaiounced which would permit less 
emphasis on HRD activities and more on traditional placement 
oriented activity. Neither was a rationale given to the rank and 
file for the change in goals nor the reasons for maintaining the 
organization as is, rather than changing it to cope with the new 
goals. 
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In general it was implied that the Job Bank and JIDS would 
resolve staff resource limitations ir reaching the new program 
goala» Experiences to date tend to indicate that these technological 
innovations may only exacerbate the situation. This leads us to the 
next insight* 



PROGRAI-l IT:SIG1!T 5 

rRO(HUei CHA!!Gli:S HI THE PUBLIC E:-3>U)YI1ENT oKnVICE './ILL NOT 
BE EFFECTIVE, Hff./EVER SOPHISTICATED TIE GUIDELITJES AND 
r*X!aiOU)GIE5, IF THEV ARli NOT SUPPORTED BV r^IAJOR ORGANIZA- 
TION/^ AJm ST*V? DEVELOPt^Ern' EPF0RT5. 



Thtr findings which led to this Program Insight were thoroughly 
discussed in Chapter VI. Organizational and staff development does 
not mean a training program on Qaployer Services* techniques or 
other operationally oriented training. It requires a process of 
planned social change vrithin the institution. This process calls 
for a careful diagnosis of the organization's problem and a planned 
program of change in the structure and functioning of the organiza- 
tion, 'rtiis may involve a change irj tJie locus of decision-making 
within the organization; the enrichment of many Jobs; the improve- 
nent of the technical and interpersonal skills of staff at all 
levels; and, changes in the more onerous aspects of the state Civil 
Service system; all of which are only examples of the far-reaching 
changes that are necessary in most state agencies. 

This insight holds the key to Project performance. The Project 
began with a program oriented approach to change. Tht Bnployer 
Services Hodel was developed to help increase Job listings. Gradually 
in tiae, it becaae obvious that the main Job was not to create exotic 
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ood€l8, but rather to aaaur« prograa iaplementation. The concern 
shifted froa progrta content to the process by vrtilch programs are 
iaplemented. Project experience indicates that alaost any n>asonable 
Bnployer Services effo rt will increase job listings, if th# incni 
office is both capable of and moti vated to properly lapiementing the 
program ^ 

Decision makers at the federal, regional and state level, in 
setting directions, cannot make the Ucit asaiamption that the sUff 
at the local level have either the resources and skills or desire 
to implement new programs. Occasionally local office sUff do, but 
more often we suspect they are neither fully capable nor willing to 
adjust to and implement a new program. This should not be inter- 
preted as an attack upon local level operating persons m the public 
Employment Service. It is, however, a criticism of decision makers 
at all levels who fail to take into consideration the human needs of 
this system. 



pRociuM xssicm 6 

IN THE SHORT RUM, TOE INCREASE IN THE VOLUME OP JOB 
LISTINGS IS NOT LIKELY TO BE ACCOMPANIED BY AN IMPROVE- 
MDfT IN THE QUaLHY OP THE JOBS LISTH). 



\thiXe the volume of job listings increased dramatically in 
the Demonstration, the quality of the Jobs listed improved only 
very slightly (see Chapter IV.) This is not surprising m 
light of the findings on the behavior of employers (see 
Chapter V) . Although employers were willing to place more job 
openings with the local office in the short run, their confidence 
in the local office did not show any real improvement and in the 
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post t«8t questionnaire aost taployers were clearly not willing 
to place their better Job listlnss with tlie local office. 

Based on the findings about eaployer behavior toward the 
&Bploy»ent Service it is reasonable to assume that if a local 
office maintained a high quality of referrals for a continued 
period of time, it woxild result in a greater willingness on the 
part of employers to place better Job openings with the office. 
At the same time, however, this would necessitate the local officers 
enhancing the quality of applicants registering with it. 

Given the present reaource limitations of the public Qnployaent 
Se^'vicr and the absence of clear and consistent goals, it is unlikely 
that most local offices can maintain a higli quality of referrals 
and even less likely that they can attract a large supply of well- 
qualificd Job applicants. 



PROGRAM INSIGHT 7 

I>!PRC\T^G MIXTIONS WIW EMPLOYERS VaU. REQUIRE MUCH MORE 
TIME TKAII IT TAKES TO INCHEASE JOB 0POm?CS. 

A dramatic short run increase in Job listings does not 
necessarily evidence a solid improvement in relations with 
employers. A pattern of employer behavior tx)ward a local office 
was presented at the noca of Chapter V. In this design, an 
employer's rating of his rolitions with the office is largely 
detemined by his attitudes toward the office. And, his decision 
to place a large percentage of his Job openings there is determined 
not solely by these attitudes, but also by more tangible factors, 
such as the number of times he is visited by local office repre- 
sentatives and the quality of applicants referred to him. In 

o 
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britf, a change In bthavlor toward the local office, »^oultiaf 
in increased placeaent of job opening is lik ay to presage a 
change In employer acceptance and support of the local office. 

TMs situaUon has sooe potentially dangerous implications, 
particularly in those instances when a state undertakes to 
stimulate a yast Increase in openings with the hope that $jr tine 
placements will keep pace. If the design of employer beharior 
is at all valid, the failure to service openings in the short 
run will quickly lead to l reversal in the voluoe of openings, 
^-en the average employer sUrts to use or expands his use of the 
local office it is usually on a trial basis. Local office 
failure to sake pro«p\ appropriate referrals on an fmplcyer's 
job openings will quickly lead to his ref^isal to use the local 
office. 
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PROGRAM mslGOT 8 
AN EMPLOYER'S RATING OP THE QUALITY OP A'PUCAOTS m-SPm) 
TO HIM IS TCF SINGLE GREATEST PREDICTOR OP HIS BEHAVIOR 
TOWARD AND REUTIONS WITH A LOCAL OFMCE. 



This finding is corroborated by o<he- recent reports' 
concerning eoployers and the B»plo.vwent Sei-vice. atployers want 
q ualified applicants referred to them a«H h^a ically that is 
o nly kind of applicant thev want, cliches such as -„e')l 

se,:d them qualified applicants and every so often «e can get then 
to hire a few who aren't qualified- are not -valistic. The 
Employnient Service must refer qualified applicants if it ij to 
maintain a viable labor exchange funcUon. Ih. :^jor cballeuge 
confronting the Employment Service is to tibi the proper 
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accoaaodation between interest in employability development and 
optimizing job openings and placements. While tnese goals are 
not mutually exclusive, they easily can become so. This insight 
is not based solely on our Project experience but also on careful 
study of the public Employment Service's experience over the last 
decade.^ 

Most local offices are in no position to undertake the type 
of research on employer relations that took place in the Demonstra- 
tion. However, a local office may discover the true state of its 
relations with its employers if it selected a stratified random 
sample of employers who use it (See Chapter I, Chart 1.1) and 
has these employers rate the c aality of applicants referred to 
them* This measurement would provide a good indicatic*i of how 
employers regard the local office. 



PROGRAM INSICfflT 9 

IF THE EMPLOYER SERVICES PROGRAM IS TO SUCCEED IN IMPROV- 
ING RELATiaVS WITH EMPLOYERS AND INCREASING JOB LISTINGS 
IT MUST HAVE A FORMALLY ORGANIZH) UNIT TO BIPLH-EWT ITS 
PROPOSALS. 



Our Demonstration experience clearly showed the value of 
having a formally organized Employer Services Program consisting 
of: 

1. An organized unit under a working supervisor 

2. Formally established goals for the program 

3. Accountability and control of Dnployer Services activities 
^. Office-wide coordination of Employer Services oriented 

ictiv, ties 
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If tne Qnployer Services Program is to achieve continuing 
acceptance by err^oyers it cannot oe a mere residual operation 
in the office.: The time and efforts devoted to Employer Services 
cannot be limited to such time as remains after all other local 
office functions are accomplished. Chapters II and HI and the other 
final report provide sufficient material on this .subject that 
It will not be pursued in this suramary section. 



PROGRAM INSIGHT 10 
THE ACTIVITIES OP THE EMPLOYER SERVICES UNIT MUST BE 
INTEGRALLY REUTED TO TIEE JOB BANK AND PUCEMETJT 
OPERATIONS. 



USES guidelines correctly suggest that Job Bank be a part 
of the Employer Services Unit. These guidelines also suggest 
that Employer Services be delivered by an area unit as opposed 
to a local office unit. However, no provision is made for 
structural or organizational modifications according to local 
situations or adaptations to better achieve program objectives. 
In most local office operations, the Employer Services and Place- 
ment operations must work in unison. In our Demonstration, the 
Employer Services Unit spent up to 4o percent of its time assuring 
that employer job orders were promptly and properly serviced. 
This called for close and continuous communications with the 
Placement operation. 

The justification for locating Employer Services in an area 
unit exists only in those local areas v^ich have several sub^offices. 
Such location also would bring Bnployer Services into close 
proximity with the Job Bank, a highly desirable move. This move 
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can be accomplished by assigning Employer Service leadership, 
coordination; and technical support functions to an area unit, 
and to the central order taking function as well. At the same 
time, Employer Service Representatives » assigned on a geographic 
basis, should be outstationed in local offices. In this way» 
Qnployer Services and Placement operations' coordination could 
be maintained at the point where the need is greatest. 

In our Demonstration, although the multi office situation 
did not exist, we experimented with several kinds of interfaces 
between Placement and Qnployer Services (See earlier Chapter 
III and VIII). None of the alternatives was particularly 
successful. As of this time» it is not clear what constitutes the 
best organizational linkage bet^/een the Placement and Employer 
Services operations vdthin a local office. However, there is no 
question in our mind that the relationship must be a close one. 

PROGRAM INSIGHT 11 

LOCAL LABOR MARKET INFORMATION CAN BE AN INVALUABLE TOOL 
FOR EFFECTIVELY OPERATING AN EMPLOYER SERVICES PROSUM. 

The ^ployer Services Unit made extensive use of local labor 
market information in all aspects of the Demonstration Employer 
Services Program (See Chapter III and the other final report Jor 
details). Local LMI was used in identifying "key employers" to 
contact; planning the contacts; developing plans of service for 
"key employers;" and, local LMI was provided to employers as a 
service of the local office* It was also used as a bench mark for 
assessment of program accomplishments. 
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The use of local U<L unproved the managemeiit of the Qnployer 
Services Unit, by helping the supervisor to optimize the Unit's 
limited resources; only high potential employers were contacted and 
the well planned contacts were quite effective. Also, many 
employorc rated the provision of LMI as a valuable service. 



PROGRAM INSIGHT 12 

TiJE VOLUI-E OP EPIPLOYER VISITS AND 0THE31 CONTACTS ARE 
HIGHLY CORREUTH) WITH REI-ATIONS WITH D4PL0YERS AND THE 
PERCENTAGE OK JOB OPENINGS THEY PUCE WITH HE LOCAL 
OFFICE. 



Einployer visits, PTCs and mailings can have positive influences 
on employers. The Demonstration experiences also indicate the need 
for carefully planned and executed employer visits (See earlier 
Chapter III for details). Merely making a large number of employer 
visits, 13 not that effective a means of increasing job listings, 
unless the visits are well-planned and executed. It should be 
noted tliat in the test city where visits were carefully planned 
and selectively made, there was a high correlation between the 
volume of visits and the percent of jobs listed by a finn. In the 
control city where visits were loosely planned there was almost no 
correlation with jobs listed. However, a large voltmie of visits, 
even casual ones, appears to be highly correlated with relations 
vath employers; the more visits, the better the relations (See 
Chapter V). 

The preceding discussion of basic program insights which need 
to be taken into account as requisites to program effectiveness 
cannot be regarded as all inclusive. Limitations inherent in the 
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Deaionstration preclude this. Nevertheless, together they 
constftute a rather fonnidable array which might well serve as 
guideponts to any attempt to brinfr about a more effective local 
Employer Services program. Some of these insights are dealt with 
in other sections of this final report. 

AlUiough the Project was of value in developing innovative 
approaches to Employer Services activities and bringing into focus 
program considerations which hitherto have been scattered, its 
scope was limited and many unanswered questions remain. The 
concluding chapter deals with these unanswered questions. 
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